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PRE FACE. 

Plattered by the success that attended the former volamei 
of the Remember Me, the publisher is induced to present 
another Yolume to the public, in the hope that it will meet 
with a fayorable reception. 

He would take this opportunity of expressing his thanks 
for the liberal encouragement hitherto extended to his publi- 
cations of a similar character; a continuance of which, it will 
always be his aim to merit. 

Philadelphia, August, 1854. 
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THE LAST LOOK. 

B7 THE HON. MRS. NOBTON. 

At ! take thy last fond look, unhappy girl. 
On that bright image, and the glossy curl 
Which oft with quivering smile and murmured tone 
Those full and fervent lips have pressed alone. 
Take thy last look ! — that stealing glance no more 
Shall read in his the truth of all he swore ; 
No more, as slow their timid lashes rise, 
The earnest fondness of thy trusting eyes 
Shall bless his happy heart, whose own express 
Mixed thoughts — half triumph and half tenderness! 
One lingering gaze she gives that pictured form, 
Which mutely smiles,— unconscious of the storm 
That, bursting forth, like lightning from above, 
Hath scattered havoc through their world of love. 
One lingering gaze — ^but, in that last long look, 
All that affection ever gave or took, 
Each word— each tone— each breath of his, returns. 
And on her cheek in mantling blushes burns. 
She hath forgotten they are near her, now — 
And round her lip, and on her quiet brow. 
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8 THB LAST LOOK. 

A slow faint smile is breaking, light. 
When misty morning struggles out of night. 
They speak her name — she starts — the dream is 

past: 
She feels — she knows — ^that look must be the last. 
Shuddering she hears again the stem command, 
And the loved portrait leaves her anxious hand : 
Each line his fondness traced, each treasured token. 
She gives up all — and now — her heart is broken ! 

There is a nameless change come o'er that face—. 
A fading off of beauty and of grace, 
A harshness, which those mournful eyes belie. 
The peevishness of utter misery. 
Like a sad spirit on some haunted ground, 
She glides with melancholy step around. 
Fain would she, with her usual tasks, employ 
The hours devoted to a dreamy joy : 
Fain would she, while apart and sad she stands. 
Ply the quick needle with those listless hands : 
But with that needle's point she only traces 
A name, which soon the falling tear effaces ; 
And clasping those thin hands, she turns to gaze 
Through the bright lattice on the sunset rays ; 
Recalls each whispered tone — each dear caress^ 
And dreams his form is by her side, to bless. — 
Then, when around the winter hearth they crowd, 
With rapid step, and laughter light and loud ; 
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*' THILABTLOOK. 9 

While the red flames that high and crackhng rise 
Light up the mirth within their eager eyes ; 
Silent she sits — a little space a part — 
Brooding o'er thoughts deep treasured in her heart. 
Round her are flowers and sunshine and green 

trees^ 
The song of birds — the murmuring of bees — 
The heavy waving corn in golden gleams — 
The broad smooth meadows — and the quivering 

streams. 
7%crc, hearing words of worship murmured low, 
Happy she wanders — while upon her brow 
The breeze that fans but cools not, vainly strays- 
Through the dim leaves with mocking freshnei^s 

plays. 
Shrinks back and dies upon her burning cheek, 
And shuns the spot her feverish footsteps seek. 
Some playful touch the fond enchantment breaks. 
And, with a pang of bitterness, she wakes ! 
Then as the peals of laughter louder ring. 
And those young tones in broken snatches sing. 
She shrinks, and vainly struggles not to weep ; 
Feels that she fails ; and while the slow tears creep 
From eyes to which that outward world grows dim. 
Elides her pale face — and sobbs aloud for him ! — 
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Hushed by the passionate eloquence of woe, 
A moment those young voices whisper low : 
Then the sly question — the provoking hint — 
The bursting of triumphant merriment — 
From lips, whence carelessly each light word 

springs. 
And hearts, where Love sleeps calm with folded 

wings* 
These torture her — and with a languid smile 
She meekly bears their jesting for a while ; 
Then, choking all the thoughts within her breast, 
Slow glides away to her unquiet rest.^ 

It could not last. Bitterly for a while 
A yearning for his voice — his hand — his smile 
(Soon stilled because she knows it is in vain) 
Rose in heart and died away again : 
Bitterly when the evening hour grew dim 
She clasped her wasted hands and thought of him : 
And now — she is at rest — ^the simple tomb 
Tells but the fixed — the known — the common 

doom — 
That fond of earth, but yet too frail to stay. 
Breath, soul and life, have left the senseless clay. 
This to the crowd ; but oh ! to me — to me ! 
How much that name can wring from memory ! 
How many transient hopes, and buried fears. 
Rise with that word — and flash through vanished 

years! 
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Let those who once forsook thee, now forget ; 
There's one rememhers — one deplores thee yet- 
One who will shrink when strangers breathe thy 

name ; 
And still defend, when all conspire to blame: 
One to whose heatt, till death love's power shall 

quell. 
That form must be a dream — ^that name a spell — 
One who, though years have past, can never brook 
To image to himself thy one last look I 
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SLEEP. 

Lo, midnight from her starry reign 
Looks awful doWn on earth and main. 
The tuneful birds lie hushed in sleep. 
With all that crop the verdant food, 
With all that skim the crystal flood, 
Or haunt the caverns of the rocky deep. 
No rushing winds disturb the tufted bowers ; 
No wakeful sound the moonlight valley knows. 
Save where the brook its liquid murmur pours. 
And lulls the waving scene to more profound 
repose. 

AKENSIDE. 
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MOKNING. 

BT B. BABTON. 

It was a lovely morning I — all was calm, 
As if creation, thankful for repose, 
In renovated beauty, breathing balm. 
And blessiedness crowned, from slumber rose, 
Joyful once more to see the east unclose 
Its gates of glory ; yet subdued and mild. 
Like the soft smile of patience amid woes. 
By hope and resignation reconciled : 
That morning's beauty shone, that landscape's 
charm beguiled. 

The heavens were marked by many a filmy 

streak. 
E'en in the orient, and the sun shone through 
Those lines, as Hope upon a mourner's cheek 
Sheds meekly chastened her delighted hue. 
From groves and meadows all impearled with dew 
Rose silvery mist, no eddying wind swept by ; 
The cottage chimneys, half concealed from vie# 
By their embowering foliage, sent on high 
Their pallid wreaths of smoke, unruffled, to the 

sky. 
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APPKEHENSION. 

BT JAMES HACK. 

Nay, shrink not thus, my precious boy — 

Fear ill becomes a heroes son. 
Thy courage thou mayst ne'er employ, 

Where fields are fought or trophies won. 
But courage shows in conquering fear, 

Whate'er the danger, great or small,. 
So come, and mount on Fido here, 

And thee we will our hero call. 



'Tis well — tho' danger there was none— 

iFoT Fido would not harm our boy ; 
A step in courage thou hast won. 

Which yet thou nobly mayst employ. 
Shouldst thou our banner bear once more, 

Where battle's thunder swells the gale. 
While muskets peal, and cannons roar, 

And shower around their iron hail ; 
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14 APPREHENSION. 

That glorious banner thou canst wave, 
With flashing eye, and lofty brow, 

And mount the breach with step as brave. 
As thou hast mounted Fido now. 



But there is courage greater still. 

Than leads the victor to his crown, — 
The courage that can conquer ill. 

And trample all temptation down I 
Fear one thing only — doing wrong — 

Dare every thing in doing right, 
So shalt thou stand in virtue strong, 

A hero in thy Maker's sight. 



THE LAST SLEEP. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Life is the hot and garish day ; 

Death the refreshing night- 
It darkens ; I am sleepy now, 

And weary of the light. 

There springs a tree above my bed, 

A bird amid it gleams ; 
It sings aloud — it sings of love-» 

I hear it in my dreams. N. 
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THE PAKVENUE. , 



BT MBS. SHELLIT. 



Why do I write my melancholy story ? It it as 
a lesson, to prevent any other from wishing to rise 
to rank superior to that in which they are born ? 
No ! miserable as I am, others might have been 
happy, I doubt not, in my position : the chalice 
has been poisoned for me alone! Am I evil- 
minded — am I wicked? What have been my 
errors, that I am now an outcast and a wretch ? 
I will tell my story — let others judge me; my 
mind is bewildered, I cannot judge myself. 

My'father was a land steward to a wealthy noble- 
* man. He married young, and had several chil- 
dren. He then lost his wife, and remained fifteen 
years a widower, when he married again a young 
girl, the daughter of a clergyman, who died, 
leaving a numerous ofispring in extreme poverty. 
My maternal grandfather had been a man of sensi- 
bility and genius ; my mother inherited many of 
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16 THl PABYIHVE. 

his endowmeDts. She was an earthly angel; all 
her works were charity, all her thoughts were 
love. 

Within a year after her marriage, she gave birth 
to twins — I and my sister ; soon after she fell into 
ill health, and from that time was always weakly. 
She could endure no fatigue, and seldom moved 
from her chair. I see her now ; her white, deli- 
cate hands employed in needlework, her soft, love- 
lighted eyes fixed on me. I was still a child when 
my father fell into trouble, and we removed from 
the part of the country where we had hitherto 
lived, and went to a distant village, where we 
rented a cottage, with a little land adjoining. We 
were poor, and all the family assisted each other. 
My elder half sisters were strong, industrious, 
rustic young women, and submitted to a life of 
labour with great cheerfulness. My father held 
the plough, my half brothers worked in the bams ; 
all was toil, yet all seemed enjoyment. 

How happy my childhood was ! Hand in hand 
with my dear twin sister, I plucked the spring 
flowers in the hedges, turned t|ie hay in the sum- 
mer meadows, shook the apples from the trees' in 
the autumn, and at all seasons, gambolled in deli- 
cious liberty beneath the free air of Heaven ; or 
at my mother's feet, caressed by her, I was taught 
the sweetest lessons of charity and love. My 
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elder sisters were kind ; we were all linked by 
strong affection. The delicate, fragile existence 
of my mother gave an interest to our monotony, 
while her virtues and her refinement threw a grace 
over our homely household. 

I and my sister did not seem twins, we were so 
unlike. She was robust, chubby, full of life and 
spirits ; I, tall, slim, fair, and even pale. I loved 
to play with her, but soon grew tired, and then I 
crept to my mother's side, and she sang me to 
sleep, and nursed me in her bosom, and looked on 
me with her own angelic smile. She took pains 
to instruct me, not in accomplishments, but in all 
real knowledge. She unfolded to me the wonders 
of the visible creation, and to each tale of bird and 
beast, of fiery mountain or vast river, was appended 
some moral, derived from her warm heart and 
ardent imagination. Above all, she impressed 
upon me the precepts of the gospel, charity to 
every fellow creature, the brotherhood of mankind, 
the rights that every sentient creature possesses to 
our services alone. I was her ahnoner ; for, poor 
as she was, she was the benefactress of those who 
were poorer. Being delicate, I helped her in her 
task of needlework, while my sister aided the rest 
in their household or rustic labors. 

When I was seventeen, a miserable accident 
happened. A hayrick caught fire ; it communi- 
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18 THSPAKTINVI. 

cated to our outhouses, and at last to the cottage. 
We were roused from our beds at midnight, and 
escaped barely with our lives. My father bore out 
my mother in his arms, and then tried to save a por- 
tion of his property. The roof of the cottage fell in 
on him. He was dug out after an hour, scorched, 
maimed, crippled for life. 

We were all saved, but by a miracle only was 
I preserved. I and my sister were awoke by cries 
of fire. The cottage was already enveloped in 
flames. Susan, with her accustomed intrepidity, 
rushed through the flames, and escaped ; I thought 
only of my mother, and hurried to her room. The 
fire raged around me ; it encircled— -hemmed me 
in. I believed that I must die, when suddenly I 
felt myself seized upon and borne away. I looked 
on my preserver — ^it was Lord Reginald Desbo* 
rough. 

For many Sundays past, when at church, I 
knew that Lord Reginald's eyes were fixed on me. 
He had met me and Susan in our walks ; he had 
called at our cottage. There was fascination in 
his eye, in his soft voice and earnest gaze, and 
my heart throbbed with gladness, as I thought 
he surely loved me. To have been saved by him, 
was to make the boon of life doubly precious. 

There is to me much obscurity in this part of 
my story. Lord Reginald loved me, it is true ; 
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why he loved me, so far as to forget pride of rank 
and ambition for my sake, he who afterwards 
showed no tendency to disregard the prejudices 
and habits of rank and weaJth, I cannot tell ; it 
seems strange. He had loved me before, but from 
the hour that he saved my life, love grew into an 
overpowering passion. He ofiered us a lodge on 
his estate to take refuge in ; and while there, he 
sent us presents of game, and still more kindly, 
fruits and flowers to my mother, and came himself, 
especially when all were out except my mother 
and myself, and sat by us and conversed. Soon 1 
learnt to expect the soft asking look of his eyes, 
and almost dared answer it. My mother once 
perceived these glances, and took an opportunity 
to appeal to Lord Reginald's good feelings, not to 
make me miserable for life, by implanting an 
attachment that could only be productive of un- 
happiness. His answer was to ask me in mar- 
riage. 

I need not say that my mother gratefully con- 
sented — that my father, confined to his bed since 
the fire, thanked God with rapture; that my 
sisters were transported by delight: I was the 
least surprised then, though the most happy* 
Now, I wonder much, what could he see in me ? 
So many girls of rank and fortune were prettier. 
I was an untaught, low-bom, portionless girl. It 
was very strange. 
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20 THlPAKYlHirS. 

Then I only thought of the happiness of mar- 
rying him, of being loved, of passing my life with 
him. My wedding day was fixed. Lord Regi- 
nald had neither father nor mother to interfere 
with his arrangements. He told no relation ; he 
became one o^our family during the interval. He 
saw no deficiencies in our mode of life — in my 
dress ; he was satisfied with all ; he was tender, 
assiduous, and kind, even to my elder sisters ; he 
seemed to adore my mother, and became a brother 
to my sister Susan. She was in love, and asked 
him to intercede to gain her parents' consent for 
her choice. He did so ; and though before, Law- 
rence Cooper, the carpenter of the place, had been 
disdained, supported by him, he was accepted. 
Lawrence Cooper was young, well-looking, well 
disposed, and fondly attached to Susan. 

My wedding day was fixed* My mother kissed 
me fondly, my father blessed me with pride and 
joy, my sisters stood round, radiant with delight. 
There was but one drawback to the universal hap- 
piness — that immediately on my marriage, I was 
to go abroad. 

From the church door I stepped into the car- 
riage. Having once and again been folded in my 
dear mother's embrace, the wheels were in motion, 
and we were away. I looked out from the win- 
dow ; there was the dear group ; my old father, 
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white headed and aged, in his large chair, my 
mother, smiling through her tears, with folded 
hands and upraised looks of gratitude, anticipating 
long years of happiness for her grateful Fanny ; 
Susan and Lawrence standing side by side, unen- 
yious of my greatness, happy in themselves ; my 
sisters conning over with pride and joy the pre* 
sents made to them, and the prosperity that flowed 
in from my husband's generosity. All looked 
happy, and it seemed as if I were the cause of all 
this happiness. We had been indeed saved from 
dreadful evils ; ruin had ensued from the fire, and 
we had been sunk in adversity through that very 
event from which our good fortune took its rise. 
I felt proud and glad. I loved them all. I thought, 
I make them happ^ — ^they are prosperous through 
me ! And my heart warmed with gratitude towards 
my husband at the idea. 

We spent two years abroad. It was rather 
lonely for me, who had always been surrounded^ 
as it were, by a populous world of my own, to 
find myself cast upon foreigners and strangers $ 
the habits of the difierent sexes in the higher ranks 
to sepanite them from each other, that after a few 
months, I spent much of my time in solitude. I 
did not repine; I had been brought up to look 
upon the hard visage of life, if not unflincingly, at 
least with resignation. I did not expect perfect 
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happiness. Marriages in humble life are attended 
yriih as much care. I had none of this ; my hus- 
band loved me ; and though I often longed to see 
the dear familiar faces that thronged my child- 
hood's home, and above all I pined for my mother's 
caresses and her wise maternal lessons, yet for a 
time I was content to think of them, and hope for 
a reunion, and to acquiesce in the present separa* 
tion. 

Still many things pained me : I had, poor my- 
self, been brought up among the poor, and nothing, 
since I can remember forming an idea, so much 
astonished and jarred with my feelings, as the 
thought of how the rich could spend so much on 
themselves, while any one of their fellow-creatures 
were in destitution. I had none of the patrician 
charity (though such is praiseworthy), which con- 
sists in distributing thin soups and coarse flannel 
petticoats — a sort of instinct or sentiment of justice, 
the o£&pring of my lowly paternal hearth, and my 
mother's enlightened piety was deeply implanted 
in my mind, that all had as good a right to the 
comforts of life as myself, or even as my husband. 
My charities, they were called — they seemed to me 
the payment of my debts to my fellow-creatures — 
were abundant. Lord Reginald peremptorily 
checked them ; but as I had a large allowance for 
my own expenses, 1 denied myself a thousand 
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luxuries to which it appeared to me I had no right, 
for the sake of feeding the hungry. Nor was it 
only that charity impelled me» hut that I could not 
acquire a taste for spending money on myself — ^I 
disliked the apparatus of wealth. My hushand 
called my ideas sordid, and reproved me severely, 
when, instead of outshining all competitors at a 
fgte, I appeared dowdily dressed, and declared 
warmly that I could not, I would not, spend twenty 
guineas on a gown, while I could dress so many 
sad faces in smiles, and bring so much joy to so 
many drooping hearts, by the same sum. 

Was I right ? I firmly believe that there is not 
one among the rich who will not affirm that I did 
wrong ; that to please my husband and do honour 
to his rank, was my first duty* Yet, shall I con- 
fess it? even now, rendered miserable by this 
fault — I cannot give it that name-^I can call it a 
misfortune — ^it is such to be consumed at the stake 
a martyr for one's faith. Do not think me pre- 
sumptuous in this simile ; for many years I have 
wasted at the slow fire of knowing that I lost my' 
husband's afiections because I performed what I 
believed to be a duty. 

But I am not come to that yet. It was not till 
my return to England that the full disaster crushed 
me. We had often been applied to for money by 
my family, and Lord Reginald had accederd to 
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nearly all their requests. When we reached Lon- 
don after two years* absence, my first wish was to 
see my dear mother. She was at Margate for her 
health. It was agreed that I should go there 
alone, and pay a short visit. Before I went, Lord 
Reginald told me what I did not know before, that 
my family had often made exorbitant demands on 
him, with which he was resolved not to comply. 
He told me that he had no wish to raise my rela- 
tives from their station in society ; and that, indeed, 
there were only two among them whom he con- 
ceived had any claim upon me— my mother and 
my twin sister ; that the former was incapable of 
any improper request, and the latter, by marrying 
Cooper, had fixed her own position, and could in 
no way be raised from the rank of her chosen hus- 
band. I agreed to much that he said. I replied 
that he well knew that my own taste led me to 
consider mediocrity the best and happiest situa- 
tion ; that I had no wish, and would never con- 
sent, to supply any extravagant demands on the 
part of persons, however dear to me, whose cir- 
cumstances he had rendered easy. 

Satisfied with my reply, we parted most afifec- 
tionately, and I went on my way to Margate with 
a light and glad heart ; and the cordial reception 
I receivec^from my whole family collected together 
to receive me^was calculated to add to my satisfac- 
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tion. The only drawback to my content was my 
mother^s state; she was wasted to a shadow. 
They all talked and laughed around her, but it 
was evident to me that she had not long to live. 

There was no room for me in the small fur- 
nished house in which they were hll crowded, so 
I remained at the hotel, Early in the morning 
before I was up, my father visited me. He begged 
me to intercede with my husband ; that on the 
strength of his support he had embarked in a specu- 
lation which required a large capital ; that many 
families would be ruined, and himself dishonored, 
if a few hundreds were not advanced. I promised 
to do what I could, resolving to ask my mother^s 
advice, and make her my guide. My father kissed 
me with an effusion of gratitude, and left me. 

I cannot enter into the whole of these sad details ; 
all my half brothers and sisters had married, and 
trusted to their success in life to Lord Reginald's 
assistance. Each evidently thought that they 
asked little in not demanding an equal share of my 
luxuries and fortune ; but they were all in diffi- 
culty — ail needed large assistance — all depended 
on me. 

Lastly, my own sister Susan appealed to me — 
but hers was the most moderate request of ail — 
she only wished for twenty pounds. I gave it 
her at once from my own purse. 
8 
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As soon as I saw my mother I explained to her 
my difficulties. She told me that she expected 
this, and that it broke her heart ; I must summon 
courage and resist these demands. That my 
father^s imprudence had ruined him, and that he 
must encounter the evil he had brought on him- 
self; that my numerous relatives were absolutely 
mad with the notion of what I ought to do for 
them. I listened with grief — ^I saw the torments 
in store for me — I felt my own weakness, and 
knew that I could not meet the rapacity of those 
about me with any courage or firmness. That 
same night my mother fell into convulsions ; her 
life was saved with difficulty. From Susan I 
learned the cause of her attack. She had had a 
violent altercation with my father; she insisted 
that I should not be appealed to; while he re- 
proached her for rendering me undutiful, and 
bringing ruin and disgrace) on his grey hairs* 
When I saw my pale mother trembling, fainting, 
dying — when I was again and again assured that 
she must be my father's victim unless I yielded, 
what wonder that, in the agony of my distress, I 
wrote to my husband to implore his assistance. 

O ! what thick clouds now obscured my destiny ! 
how do I remember, with a sort of thrilling horror, 
the boundless sea, white clifis, and wide sands of 
Margate. The summer day that had welcomed 
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my arrival changed to bleak wintry weather durinp^ 
this interval — while I waited with anguish for my 
husband's answer. Well do I remember the 
evening on which it came : the waves of the sea 
showed their white crests, no vessel ventured to 
meet the gale with any canvas except a topsail, 
the sky was bared clear by the wind, the sun was 
going down fiery red. I looked upon the troubled 
waters — I longed to be borne away upon them, 
away from care and misery. At this moment a 
servant followed me to the sands with my hus- 
band's answer, it contained a refusal. I dared 
not communicate it. The menaces of bankruptcy ; 
the knowledge that he had instilled false hopes 
into so many ; the fears of disgrace, rendered my 
father, always rough, absolutely ferocious. Life 
flickered in my dear mother's frame, it seemed on 
the point of expiring^ when she heard my father's 
step ; if he came in with a smooth brow, her pale 
lips wreathed into her own sweet smile, and a 
delicate pink tinged her fallen cheeks ; if he 
scowled, and his voice was high, every limb 
shivered, she turned her face to her pillow, while 
convulsive tears shook her frame, and threatened 
instant dissoluion. My father sought me alone 
one day, as I was walking in melancholy guise 
upon the sands, he swore that he would not sur- 
vive his disgrace ; " And do you think, Fanny," 
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be added, <^that your mother will survive the 
knowledge of my miserable end ?" I saw the 
resolution of despair on bis face as he spoke. — I 
asked the sum needed, the time when it must be 
given. — A thousand pounds in two days was all 
that was asked. I set off* to London to implore my 
husband to give this sum. 

No! no! I cannot step by step record my 
wretchedness — the money was given — I extorted 
it from Lord Reginald, though I saw his very 
heart closed on me as he wrote the checque. 
Worse had happened since I had left him. Susan 
had used the twenty pounds I gave her to reach 
town, to throw herself at my husband's feet, and 
implore his compassion. Rendered absolutely 
insane by the idea of having a lord for a brother- 
in-law. Cooper had launched into a system of ex- 
travagance, incredible as it was wicked. He was 
many thousand pounds in debt, and when at last 
Lord Reginald wrote to refuse all further supply, 
the miserable man committed forgery. Two hun- 
dred pounds prevented exposure, and preserved 
him from an ignominious end. Five hundred 
more were advanced to send him and his wife to 
America, to settle there, out of the way of tempta- 
tion. I parted from my dear sister, I loved her 
fondly ; she had no part in her husband's guilt, 
yet she was still attached to him, and her child 
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bound them together; they went into solitary^ 
miserable exile. <^ Ah ! had we remained in vir- 
tuous poverty," cried my broken-hearted sister, ^^ I 
had not been forced to leave my dying mother." 

The thousand pounds given to my father was 
but a drop of water in the ocean Again I was 
appealed to ; again I felt the slender thread of my 
mother's life depending on my getting a supply. 
Again, trembling and miserable, I implored the 
charity of my husband. 

^< I am content," he said, << to do what you ask, 
to do more than you ask ; but remember the price 
you pay— either give up your parents and your 
family, whose rapacity and crimes deserve no 
mercy, or we shall part for ever. You shall have 
a proper allowance ; you can maintain all your 
&mily on it if you please ; but their names must 
never be mentioned to me again. Choose between 
us, Fanny — ^you never see them more, or we part 
forever." 

Did I do right— I cannot tell — misery is the re- 
sult — misery frightful, endless, unredeemed. My 
mother was dearer to me than all the world — my 
heart revolted from my husband's selfishness. I did 
not reply — I rushed to my room, and that night in 
a sort of delirium of grief and horror, at my being 
asked never again to see my mother, I set out for 
Margate — such was my reply to my husband. 
8* 
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Three years have passed since then ; for these 
three I preserved my mother, and during all this 
time I was gn^eful to heaven for being permitted 
to do my duty by her, and though I wept over the 
alienation of my cruel husband, I did not repent. 
But she, my angelic support, is no more. My 
father survived my mother but two months ; re- 
morse for all he had done, and made me sufier, 
cut short his life. His family by his first wife are 
gathered round me, they importune, they rob, they 
destroy me. Last week I wrote to Lord Reginald* 
I communicated the death of my parents ; I repre- 
sented that my position was altered; that my 
duties did not now clash; and that if he still 
cared for his unhappy wife all might be welL 
Yesterday his answer came. It was too late, he 
said; — I had myself torn asunder the ties that 
united us, they never could be knit together again« 

By the same post came a letter from Susan. 
She is happy. Cooper, profiting by the frightful 
lesson he incurred, awakened to a manly sense of 
the duties of life, is thoroughly reformed. He is 
industrious, prosperous, and respectable. Susan 
asks me to join her. I am resolved to go. O I 
my native village, and recollections of my youth, 
to which I sacrificed so much, where are ye now ? 
tainted by pestilence, envenomed^ by serpents' 
stings, I long to close my eyes on every scene I 
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have ever viewed. Let me seek a strange land, 
a land where a grave will soon be opened for me. 
I feel that I cannot live long — I desire to die. I 
am told that Lord Reginald loves another, a high- 
bom girl ; that he openly curses our union as the 
obstacle to his happiness. The memory of this 
will poison the oblivion I go to seek in a distant 
land. He will be free. 'Soon will tne hand he 
once so fondly took in his and made his own, 
which, now flung away, tremisles with misery as 
it traces these lines, moulder in its last decay. 



I SHOULD marvel that the covetous man can still 
be poor, when the rich man is still covetous, but 
that I see a poor man can be content, when the 
contented man is only rich : the one wanting in 
his store, whilst the other is stored in his wants. 
I see, then, we are not rich or poor, by what we 
possess, but by what we desire. For he is not 
rich that hath much, but he that hath enough: 
nor he poor that hath but little, but he that wants 
more. If Grod then make me rich by store, I will 
not impoverish myself by covetousness : but if he 
make me poor by want, I will enrich myself by 
content. 
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DEATH OF THE WILD ROSE. 

BT ROSX H. HXNDRI0K8. 

A Violet in gentle peace 
Was blooming 'midst a spray, 

Whereon the birds would never cease 
To warble forth their lay. 

Its blushing head so gracefully 

Lay nestled on the earth ; 
The chonst birds most joyfully 

Sung over its blooming birth. 

One mom a neighbor gaily drest, 
. In joy and pride array*d, 
Put on the garb became her best. 
And to the Violet stray 'd. 

The gentle flower in its repose 
Felt shy, and strange, and coy ; 

She almost envied that the Rose, 
Should look so full of joy. 
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*< My pretty neighbor," quoth the Rose^ 

<< You vegetate your life ; 
I never knew a flower who chose 

To lead a life less blithe. 

<^ You cannot think how I'm admir'd ! 

I'm courted by each fair ; 
And many a beauty hath aspir'd 

To wear me in her hair. 

*^ I would not live your joyless night ; 

I cannot call it day ; 
For sure as I'm a beauty bright, 

You have no love, I say. 

<« I have as many beaux as leaves, 
Moustached, rouged, and creamed ; 

And many a bosom wildly heaves. 
When heartless I have seem'd." 

The Violet first, like many a flower 

More wise and old than she. 
Felt, in that unexpected hour, 

A pang of jealousy. 

Blit there, upon a neighb'ring spray, 

A red coat amorous sat ; 
And, robin like, he sung his lay. 

And beckoned << this and that.'' 



\ »> 
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Lo ! pompously the Violet rose, 
And cried, ^^ My neighbor fair. 

You need not pity my repose, 
I envy not your care. 

<« 'Tis true men wear you near their heart. 

And Beauty seems to smile, 
But, oAentimes, your fulsome part 

Is scarcely worth its while. 

<^ *Tis true I have no loves — but one ; 

I doubt if you had any : 
I never heard much good was done, 

Where ladies had too many, 

<< Go you, and leave me to^y fate, 

vGo, Queen of Folly's land ; 
I rather would be desolate 
Than feed from Flatt'ry's band." 

The Rose (of course) was very wrath, 

"Nay, savage is the word ; 
Her temper fluttered like a moth. 

Such cutting things she'd heard. 

And, as such beings drink no tea, 

Nor e'en a leetle — what I 
She could not find tranquility. 

But had recourse to — what ? 
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Revenge. E'en flowers have their spite — 
They catch this earth's complaint : 

And cover it with hues so hnght, 
You scarcely see its taint. 

One evening, as the Violet lay 

Upon the turf so green, 
In dreams of love as pure as day, 

Behold the rose was seen. 

Yes, hy the bank a maiden fair. 

Of sixteen summers past. 
The Rose had twin'd around her hair. 

And round it jewels cast. 

Full many a time her little hand. 

Was raised to tend the flower ; 
The prettiest lady of the land 

Sat by the violet bower. 

Thus sped an hour, and something more. 

The maiden rose in haste. 
And anxiously began t'explore. 

The silent — dreary waste. 

Another hour, and she had dash'd 

The Rose from off* her brow ; 
And tear drops falling, paler wash'd 

Her face as pure as snow. 
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One moment lifted was the flower, 

When pity seem'd to melt ; 
But love-forsaken in that hour. 

Revenge was only felt. 

*Twas but a moment. Woman*s scorn 

Was boiling in her breast ; 
To fragments then the flower was torn, * 

She stamped upon the rest, 

" Go ! perish, type of Treachery, 

Qo memory I hate ; 
Thou shalt not scorn my misery. 

Thou Rose of happier fate." 

The Violet sunk upon the earth, 
' ^ And wished no more to roam ; 
The lesson had its golden worth. 
It made her stay at home. 



YOUTH. 

The rose is fragrant, but it fades in time. 
The violet sweet, but quickly past the prime. 
While lillies hang their head and soon decay^ 
And whiter snow melts rapidly away : 

Such and so withering is our blooming youth. 
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MICK PURCELL. 



AN IBI8H STOBT. 



There lived, — in days long ago, when the good 
people^ now most impudently called fairies, were 
more frequently seen than they are in these times, 
— a farmer, named Mick Purcell, who rented a 
few acres of harren ground in the neighborhood of 
the once-celebrated preceptory of Mourne, situated 
about three miles from Mallow, and thirteen from 
<<the beautiful city called Cork." Mick had a 
wife and family ; they all did what they could, 
and that was but little, for the poor man had no 
child grown up big enough to help him in his 
work ; and all the poor woman could do was to 
mind the children, and to milk the one cow, and to 
boil the potatoes, and carry the eggs to market to 
Mallow ; but with all they could do, 'twas hard 
enough on them to pay the rent. Well, they did 
manage it for a good while ; but at last came a bad 
year, and the little grain of oats was all spoilt, and 
4 
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the chickens died of the pip, and the pig ^ot the 
measles, — she was sold in Mallow, and hrought 
almost nothing; and poor Mick found that he 
hadn*t enough to half pay his rent, and two gales 
were due. 

" Why, then, Molly," says he, « what'll we 
do?" 

" Wisha, then, mavourneen, what would you 
do hut take the cow to the fair of Cork and sell 
her," says she ; " and Monday is fair-day, and so 
you must go to-morrow, that the poor beas^ may 
be rested again the fair/' 

" And what'll we do when she's gone ?" says 
Mick, sorrowfully. 

** Never a know I know, Mick ; but sure God 
won't leave us, Mick ; and you know how good 
He was to us when poor little Billy was sick, and 
we had nothing at all for him to take, that good 
doctor-gentleman at Ballydahin come riding and 
asking for a drink of milk ; and how he gave us 
two shillings; and how he sent the things and 
bottles for the child, and gave me my breakfast 
when I went over to ask a question, so he did ; 
and how he came to see Billy, and never left off 
his goodness till he was quite well." 

<^ Oh, you are always that way, Molly ; and I 
believe you are right after all, so I won't be sorry 
for selling the cow; but I'll go to-morrow, and 
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you must put a needle and thread through my 
coat, for you know 'tis ripped under the arm." 

Molly told him he should have every thing 
right ; and ahout twelve o'clock next day he left 
her, getting a charge not to sell his cow except for 
the highest penny. Mick promised to mind it, 
and went his way along the road. He drove his 
cow slowly through the little stream which crosses 
it, and runs hy the old walls of Moume. As he 
passed, he glanced his eye upon the towers and 
one of the old elder-trees, which were only then 
little hits of switches. 

^^ Oh, then, if I only had half the money that's 
huried in you, 'tisn't driving this poor cow I'd be 
now I Why, then, isn't it too bad that it should 
be there covered over with earth, and many a one 
besides me wanting? Well, if it's God's will, I'll 
have some money myself coming back." 

So saying, he moved on after his beast. 'Twas 
a fine day, and the sun shone brightly on the walls 
of the old abbey as he passed under them ; he 
then crossed an extensive mountain-tract, and after 
six long miles he came to the top of that hill — 
Bottle Hill 'tis called now, but that was not the 
name of it then — and just there a man overtook 
him, 

<< Good morrow," says he. 

<^ Good morrow kindly," says Mick, looking at 
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the stranger, who was a little man — ^you'd almost 
call him a dwarf, only he wasn't quite so little 
neither ; he had a bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow 
face, for all the world like a dried cauliflower ; 
only he had a sharp little nose, and red eyes, and 
white hair, and his lips were not red, but all his 
face was one color ; and his eyes never were quiet, 
but looking at every thing; and although they 
were red, they made Mick feel quite cold when he 
looked at them. In truth, he did not much like 
the little man's company ; and he couldn't see one 
bit of his legs, nor his body ; for, though the day 
was warm, he was all wrapped up in a big great- 
coat. 

Mick drove his cow something faster, but the 
little man kept up with him. Mick didn't know 
how he walked, for he was almost afraid to look at 
him, and to cross himself, for fear the old man 
would be angry. Yet he thought his fellow-travel- 
ler did not seem to walk like other men, nor to put 
one foot before the other, but to glide over the 
rough road (and rough enough it was,^ like a 
shadow, without noise and without eflbrt. Mick's 
heart trembled within him ; and he said a prayer 
to himself, wishing he hadn't come out that day ; 
or that he was on Fair-Hill; or that he hadn't the 
cow to mind, that he might run away : when, in 
the midst of his fears, he was again addressed by 
his companion, 
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"Where are you going with your cow, my 
honest man ?" 

<< To the fair of Cork, then," says Mick, trem- 
bling at the shrill and piercing tones of the voice. 

<< Are you going to sell her ?" said the stranger. 

^^ Why, then, what else am I going for, but to 
sell her f* 

" Will you sell her to me ?" 

Mick started : he was afraid to have any thing 
to do with the little man, and he was more afraid 
to say no. 

<< What'U you give for her !" at last says he. 

« I'll tell you what, I'll give you this bottle," 
said the little man, pulling a bottle from under his 
coat. 

Mick looked at him and the bottle, and, in spite 
of his terror, he could not help bursting into a loud 
fit of daughter* 

<^ Laugh if you will," said the little man ; " but 
1 tell you, this bottle is better for you than all the 
money you will get for the cow in Cork ; ay, than 
ten thousand times as much." 

Mick laughed again. " Why, then," says he, 
" do you think I'm such a fool as to give my good 
cow for a bottle, and an empty one too ? Indeed, 
then, I won't." 

<< You had better give me the cow, and take the 
bottle ; you'll not be sorry for it." 
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<^ Why, then, and what would Molly say ? I'd 
never hear the end of it ; and how would I pay 
the rent ? and what would we all do without a 
penny of money ?" 

<^I tell you this bottle is better to you than 
money ; take it, and give me the cow. I ask you 
for the last time, Mick Purcell." 

Mick started. <^How comes he to know my 
name ?" thought he. 

The stranger proceeded: <^Mick Purcell, I 
know you, and I have a regard for you ; therefore 
do as I warn you, or you may be sorry for it. How 
do you know but your cow will die before you get 
to Cork!" 

Mick was going to say, ^< God forbid !" but the 
little man went on, — and he was too attentive to 
say any thing to stop him ; for Mick was a very 
civil man, and he knew better than to interrupt a 
gentleman ; and that's what many people that hold 
their heads higher don't mind doing now. 

" And how do you know but there will be much 
cattle at the fair, and you will get a bad price ; or 
maybe you might be robbed when you are coming 
home. But what need I talk more to you, when 
you are determined to throw away your luck, Mick 
Purcell?" 

^< Oh, no, I would not throw away my luck, sir," 
said Mick ; « and if I were sure the bottle was as 
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good as yon say, though I never liked an empty 
bottle, although I had drunk what was in it, I'd 
give you the cow." 

<^ Well, then," said the stranger, ^^ give me the 
cow ; I would not tell you a lie. Here, take the 
bottle ; and when you go home, do exactly what I 
direct." 

<< And what is that ?" says Mick. 

<< When you go home, never mind if your wife 
is angry, but be quiet yourself; and make her 
sweep the room clean, set the table out right, and 
spread a clean cloth over it ; then put the bottle on 
the ground, saying these words : < Bottle do your 
duty I* and you will see the end of it." 

<« And is this all ?" says Mick. 

<«No more," said the stranger. *^Good bye, 
Mick Purcell." 

<^ God grant all may be right I" said Mick, as 
the old man moved after the cow, afld Mick 
retraced the road towards his cabin ; but he could 
not help turning back his head to look after the 
purchaser of his cow, who was nowhere to be 
seen. 

<< And what would I do if the bottle broke ?" 
thought Mick. <* Oh, but I'll take care of that." 
So he put it into his bosom and went on, anxious 
to prove his bottle, and doubting of the reception 
he should meet from his wife. Balancing his 
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anxieties with his expectations, his fears with his 
hopes, he reached home in the evening ; and sur- 
prised his wife, sitting over the turf-fire in the big 
chimney. 

^< O Mick, are you come back? Sure you weren't 
at Cork all the way ! What has happened to you ? 
Where is the cow ? Did you sell her ? How 
much money did you get for her ? Tell us every 
thing about it I" 

" Why, then, Molly, if you'll give me time, I'll 
tell you all about it. If you want to know where 
the cow is, 'tisn't Mick can tell you ; for the never 
a know does he know where she is now." 

<<0h, then, you sold her; and where's the 
money V* 

<^ Arrah, stop awhile, Molly dear, and I'll tell 
you all about it." 

" But what is that bottle under your waistcoat ?" 
said Molly, spying its neck sticking out. 

" Why, then, be easy now, can't you !" says 
Mick, " till I tell you I" and putting the bottle on 
the table, " that's all I got for the cow." 

His poor wife was thunderstruck. ^^All you 
got ! and what good is that, Mick ? Oh ! I never 
thought you were such a fool ; and what'U we do 
for the rent, and what — " 

<<Now, Molly," says Mick, <^ can't you hearken 
to reason ? Didn't I tell you how the old man or 
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whatsomever he was, met me, — no, be did not meet 
me neither, but be was there with me— -on the big 
hill, and how he made me sell him the cow^ and 
told me the bottle was the only thing for me ?" 

" Yes, indeed, the only thing for you, you fool !" 
said Molly, seizing the bottle to hurl it at her poor 
husband^s head ; but Mick caught it, and quietly 
^for he minded the old man's advice,^ loosened his 
wife's grasp, and placed the bottle again in his 
bosom. Poor Molly sat down crying, while Mick 
told her his story, with many a crossing and bless- 
ing between him and harm. His wife could not 
help believing him, particularly as she had as 
much faith in fairies as she had in the priest, 
who indeed never discouraged her belief in the 
fairies; maybe he didn't know she believed in 
them, and maybe he believed in them himself. 
She got up, however, without saying one word, 
and began to sweep the earthen floor with a bunch 
of heath ; then she tidied up every thing, and put 
out the long table, and spreadthe clean cloth — for 
she had only one — upon it, and Mick, placing the 
bottle on the ground, looked at it, and said, << Bottle 
do your duty !" 

<<Look there! look there, mammy!" said his 
chubby eldest son, a boy about five years old — 
<< look there ! look there !" and he sprang to his 
mother's side, as two tiny little fellows rose like 
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light from the hottle, and in an instant covered the 
table with dishes and plates of gold and silver, full 
of the finest victuals that ever were seen, and when 
all was done went into the bottle again. Mick and 
his wife lodked at every thing with astonishment ; 
they had never seen such plates and dishes before, 
and didn't think they could ever admire them 
enough ; the very sight almost took away their 
appetites ; but at length Molly said, «« Come and 
sit down, Mick, and try and eat a bit : sure you 
ought to be hungry after such a good day's work." 

<^Why, then, the man told no lie about the 
bottle." 

Mick sat down, after putting the children to the 
table ; and they made a hearty meal, though they 
couldn't taste half the dishes. 

" Now," says Molly, << I wonder will those two 
good little gentlemen carry away these fine things 
again ?" 

They waited, but no one came ; so Molly put 
up the dishes and plates very carefully, saying, 
<< Why, then, Mick, that was no lie sure enough : 
but you'll be a rich man yet, Mick Purcell." 

Mick and his wife and children went to their 
bed, not to sleep, but to settle about selling the 
fine things they did not want, and to take more 
land. Mick went to Cork and sold his plate, and 
bought a horse and cart, and began to shew that 
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he was making money; and they did all they 
could to keep the bottle a secret ; but for all that, 
their landlord found it out ; for he came to Mick 
one day, and asked him where he got all his 
money — sure it was not by the farm; and he 
bothered him so much, that at last Mick told him 
of the bottle. His landlord ofiered him a deal of 
money for it, but Mick would not give it, till at 
at last he offered to give him all his farm for ever : 
so Mick, who was very rich, thought he'd never 
want any more money, and gave him the bottle. 
But Mick was mistaken : he and his family spent 
money as if there was no end of it ; and to make 
the story short, they became poorer and poorer, 
till at last they had nothing left but one cow ; and 
Mick once more drove his cow before him to sell 
her at Cork fair, hoping to meet the old man and 
get another bottle. It was hardly daybreak when 
he left home, and he walked on at a good pace till 
he reached the big hill : the mists were sleeping 
in the quiet valleys and curling like smoke-wreaths 
upon the brown heath around him. The sun rose 
on his left, and just at his feet a lark sprang from 
its grassy couch and poured forth its joyous matin 
song, ascending into the clear blue sky, 

<* TiU its form, like a speck in the airiness blending 
And thrilling with music, was melting in light." 

Mick crossed himself, listening as he 'advanced 
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to the sweet song of the lark, hut thinking, not- 
withstanding, all the time of the little old man ; 
when, just as he reached the summit of the hill* 
and cast his eyes over the extensive prospect before 
and around him, he was startled and rejoiced by 
the same well-known voice : — 

^« Well, Mick Purcell, I told you you would be 
a rich man." 

<< Indeed, then, sure enough I was, that's no 
lie for you,* sir. Grood morning to you ! But it is 
not rich I am now — but have you another bottle, 
for I want it now as much as I did long ago ; so if 
you have it, sir, here is the cow for it." 

<< And here is the bottle," said the old man, 
smiling ; ^< you know what to do with it." 

<< Oh, then, sure I do, as good right I have." 

<« Well, farewell for ever, Mick Purcell : I told 
you you would be a rich man." 

*^ And good bye to you, sir," said Mick, as he 
turned back; «and good luck to you, and good 
luck to the big hill — it wants a name— Bottle Hill. 
Good bye, sir, good bye." 

So Mick walked back as fast as he could, never 
looking after the white-faced little gentleman and 
the cow, so anxious was he to bring4iome the bottle. 
Well, he arrived with it safely enough, and called 
out, as soon as he saw Molly, << Oh ! sure I've 
another bottle !" 
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<^ Arrah ! then, have you ? why, then, you're a 
lucky man, Mick Puree IJ, that's what you are." 

In an instant she put every thing right ; and 
Mick, looking at his hottle, exulting cried out, 
^< Bottle, do your* duty !" In a twinkling, two 
great stout men with big cudgels issued from the 
bottle (I do not know how they got room in it,) and 
belaboured poor Mick and his wife and all his 
family, till they lay on the floor; aftej: which in 
they went again. Mick, as soon as he recovered, 
got up and looked about him ; he thought and 
thought, and at last lifted up his wife and his 
children ; and leaving them to recover as well as 
they could, he took the bottle under his coat, and 
went to his landlord, who had a great company ; 
he got a servant to tell him he wanted to speak to 
him, and at last he came out to Mick, 
<< Well^ what do you want now ?" 
<^ Nothing, sir ; only I have another bottle." 
<< Oh, ho ! is it as good as the first ?" 
^< Yes, sir, and better ; if you like, I will shew 
it to you before all the ladies and gentlemen." 

"Come along, then." So saying, Mick was 
brought into the great hall, where he saw his old 
bottle standing high up on a shelf. << Ah, ha !" 
says he to himself, " maybe I won't have you by 
and by." 

5 
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"Now," says his landlord, <^shew us your 
bottle." 

Mick set it down, and uttered the words ; in a 
moment the landlord was tumbled on the floor ; 
ladies and gentlemen, servants %nd all, were run- 
ning, and roaring, and sprawling, and kicking, and 
shrieking. Wine-cups and salvers were knocked 
about in every direction, until the landlord called 
out, « Stop those two villains, Mick Purcell, or I'll 
have you hanged." 

« They never shall stop," said Mick, <« till I get 
my own bottle that I see up there at the top of that 
shelf." 

<* Give it dowA to him, give it down to him, before 
we are all killed I" said the landlord. 

Mick put his bottle in his bosom ; in jumped the 
two men into the new bottle, and he carried the 
bottles home. I need not lengthen my story by 
telling how he got richer than ever — how his son 
married his landlord's only daughter — how he and 
his wife died when they were very old — and how 
some of the servants, fighting at their wake, broke 
the bottles. But still the hill has the name upon 
it ; ay, and so 'twill be always Bottle Hill to the 
end of the world ; and so it ought, (cr it is a strange 
story. 
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BT LADT B. 8. WOBTLIT. 



Farewell ! Oh ! black and bitter word, 
In misery breathed, in anguish heard ; 
What sighs with that fair utterence blend, 
What sufierings on those sighs attend ! 

Still there^s a beauty that breathes round 
That dark word of sepulchral sound. 
Which sheds a poetry supreme 
O'er even a light and airy dream. 

Farewell ! Aili many a heart hath found 
By its own shrinking from that sound — 
Too faithful and too fatal test — 
That love hath been its secret guest ! 

Farewell ! how oft the anguished heart, 
Must with life's precious sweetness part 
(Aching with darkest, deadliest strife) 
Ere yet— ere yet it parts with life I 
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BY THB KEY. BENBY BTEBBIKG 

My spirit was sad when evening fell 

Around my infant home ; 
There was a voice that seemed to tell 

Of griefs that were to come— 
Of friends whose parting word should be 
A long and last farewell to me — 
Of change, forgetfulness, and woe, 
Blighting what hearts were left to glow. 



I stood — where years before I stood — 

Before that early home ; 
The winter's whelming torrent flood. 

Had flung not there its foam ; 
Nor there had war, with crimson hand. 
Hurled in his wrath the flaming brand ; 
Nor pestilence nor famine raved, 
Nor tyranny the land enslaved. 
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But there the hand of time had wrought, 

That perishing change on all, 
Which leaves but for the brooding thought 

The ruin ere the fall ; 
Making the heart's deep pulse to be 
A warning of eternity. 
And love for things of earth to seem 
The wasted music of a dream. 



The flowers had perished not, but grew 

Less floridly and bright ; 
They had not that same living hue. 

That odorous breath of light, 
Which was around them when each stem 
Bloomed for the hand that planted them. 
And every thing beside was gay. 
And full of young sweet health as they 



And there were all the things the eye 

Had registered within the breast. 
Wearing the same reality. 

But not the charm of old possest ; 
And where another's eye had seen 
But little change in what haA been, 
To me, time seemM with quicker tread. 
His desolating hand to spread. 
5* 
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My heart had borne the blight and stormy 

The toiJ of many years ; 
But there was round the darkest form, 

That woe or peril wears, 
No gloom so deep as that which pressed 
Heavily on the aching breast. 
When hope its long-sought home surveyed. 
And found each home-loved thing decayed. 



'Tis not the retrospective glance, 

Adown the stream of years, 
That makes us scorn the dizzy dance 

Of earthly hopes and fears ; 
It is the change of things we love. 
For their sakes who are now above— 
The change of things whose forms are wrought 
Into that linked chain of thought. 



ECHO. 

As o'er the hollow vaults we walk, 
A hundred echoes round us talk, 
From hill to hill the voice is tost : 

Rocks/ebounding, 

Caves resounding. 
Not a single word is lost. 
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BT J. FORBES DALTON, BSO. 

«« Well, well, Monsieur Albert, I don't want to 
repeat what you can't like to hear. It's of no use 
to say the same thing over and over again, as we 
have been doing for the last hour. As for your 
never being happy without my daughter.*-.bah ! I 
know better, and so will you before long. She's a 
good girl, to be sure, but there are plenty more, 
plenty— enough for every body to find one. So, 
good luck to you !" 

Thus said old Jouffray, a flourishing silk-manu- 
facturer of Lyons, to young Albert Cluneau, a 
lieutenant on half-pay, at the end of a conversation, 
the purport of which no reader can be at a loss to 
guess. An unpleasant interview was that for both 
parties, inasmuch as the old gentleman's doors had 
always been open to young A]j>ert, from his youth 
upward ; and somehow he had latterly become an 
especial favorite, notwithstanding his father's death. 
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which left him with little more than his sword and 
his commission. 

<< I feel my presumption, monsieur," sighed the 
doleful lover; «I have been rash. Certainly an 
obscure demusolde ought not to aspire to one 
placed so iar above him in fortune as Ma*mseile 
Cesarine. But, it was not yesterday, monsieur, 
that I first ^" 

«< Bah ! bah ! " exclaimed Monsieur Joufiray, 
interrupting him, "don't take it into your head 
that I am rich. We never know what we are 
worth in trade. Up and down go the markets. 
The workmen become riotous. Goods go out of 
fashion. Bad debts, dbc., &c., dbc. No use 
talking to you about such matters. Wish you*d 
been brought up to mercantile pursuits, though. 
Some chance of getting a few hundred thousand 
francs together then ; but, now ** and he con- 
cluded with an expressive shrug of the shoulders. 

«< Hundreds of thousands of francs !" groaned 
Albert, with an expression of mingled astonishment 
and despair. 

** Ay, ay," said the merchant, wishing to get 
away from further importunities. << Must look to 
the future. Don't suppose, though, that I'd sell 
my child for money* against her will. Not made 
of that sort of stuff. Only must have something 
for the menage, -fio, to show you I have no ill- 
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will or bad opinion of you, I tell you plainly that, 
if you had but one hundred thousand francs, and 
Cesarine liked you as well as you say you like 
her, I would make no farther objections. How- 
ever, as matters are, you had better look out for 
somebody else. Bah ! Don't look so dismal. 
Never fear ! People don*t die for love in France. 
But I am wanted in the counting-house." 

The interview then terminated, somewhat ab- 
ruptly, by a shake of the hand and a << Bon jour;" 
and, from that day, the lieutenant never could con- 
trive to call when his old friends were <<at home." 

Now Cesarine, the subject of the above conver- 
sation and very many more which fallowed be- 
tween her father and mother, was altogether an 
exceedingly pleasant young lady to look at. 
Nature seemed to have intended her for a remark- 
ably pretty brunette ; but, somehow, though her 
hair and eyes were dark, nothing could be more 
delicately clear and white than her complexion. 
Perhaps the superabundant care that her parents 
took of their only child, operating in unison with 
the atmosphere of a large city, might have tended 
thus to blanch a flower, which purer air and the 
blessed sunbeams would have caused to blow with 
more brilliant and dazzling beauty. This suppo- 
sition, indeed, always seemed more projiable, after 
she had enjoyed a ride or walk tlong the banks of 
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the Soane, or upon the higher grounds which 
separate that river from the rapid Rhone. Then 
the glow of health would thrill and linger for a 
while upon her cheek, adding an evanescent charm 
to features otherwise too delicately resemhling the 
finest efforts of unrivalled sculpture. 

Romantically beautiful are the immediate en- 
virons of Lyons. Steep hills and beetling fan- 
tastic rocks, broad vine-clad declivities, reaching 
to the water's edge, and narrow woody glens, are 
there: but, more than all, the gently curving, 
small «« vallons," sweeping away from the river's 
banks, and here and there darkened by luxuriant 
vegetation, where the trembling aspen, the lofty 
acacia, and the solemn gloom of the linden grove, 
form a striking contrast with the barren rocks 
above. These, particularly the latter, continue to 
be the chosen resorts of lovers and others, who are 
fond of solitude ; and, though his name is often on 
their lips, would doubtless have been used for the 
same purpose, had they never been the favorite 
walks of Jean Jacques Rosseau. 

As Monsieur Jouffray was constantly engaged 
in his business, and Madame Jouffray completely 
occupied during the day with her household af&irs, 
and Mademoiselle Cesarine had a lively bonne 
amie for her confidante, and Lieutenant Cluneau 
had no sort of duty to perform, save that of watch- 
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ing their movementSt it would have been some- 
what extraordinary if he had not contrived to 
catch a glimpse of his mistress elsewhere, since he 
never could find her "at home." Whether such 
an idea, or the generous desire of serving his 
young friend, were uppermost in the merchant's 
thoughts, matters little ; but, some weeks after the 
lover's declaration, he had the honor of a farewell 
visit from a general officer, about to depart to 
assume the command of a distant province. A 
formal «P. P. C." accorded not with Monsieur 
Jouffiray*s ideas of hospitality ; so the ceremonious 
call became an unceremonious, but by no means 
unsubstantial, dinner. 

The general and his staff accepted the invitation, 
sansfacon^ and did exceeding honor to their host's 
good iare and excellent wines, particularly the 
latter. Thus it came to pass that, when the hour 
for saying adieu arrived, the gallant guest ex- 
pressed himself infinitely obliged for all the polite 
attentions that he had received during his sojourn 
in Lyons, and finished by declaring that nothing 
would afford him more pleasure than an oppor- 
tunity of serving his worthy host. 

<< Never fear applying to me, monsieur," said 
he. " If what you wish lie in my power, it shall 
be done I am aei desespoir at the idea of quitting 
such amiable friends; but, we soldiers — " and he 
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concladedt after a sigpnificant shrug, « I wish 
monsieur had a son in the army* He should not 
he forgotten, rely upon it." 

Upon this hint our worthy manufacturer ventured 
to speak a few words in behalf of Albert Cluneau, 
whom he described as a young man of excellent 
principles and abilities, but withal of a warm ima- 
gination and ardent temperament— qualities which 
rendered an indolent life in a large city, peculiarly 
dangerous to him* 

<« Well, monsieur," obsenred the general gaily, 
<< I hare no doubt we shall be able to find room for 
him ; but tell me candidly— for I always like to 
know something of the foibles as well as the good 
qualities of my officers^tell me candidly what 
sort of temptation, in this your great city, you 
imagine most dangerous to your young friend. Is 
it gaming, extravagance, billiards ? I shall post 
him accordingly." 

<< Nothing of the kind, Monsieur le General," 
replied the merchant. " The fact is — ahem ! 
—that is, I have reason to fear that, for want of 
something better to do, he is getting entangled in 
a love affair, which cannot lead him into any good, 
but, on the contrary, may " 

<« We'll soon arrange all that,'* exclaimed the 
genera], ** Belles are everywhere ; but the one 
present is always worth all the rest. Soyez tran* 
quillCf mon amV* 
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The result ^of this leave-taking was an official 
announcement to Albert Cluneau, in consequence 
of which he left Lyons,with a heavy heart, to join 
a regiment then at Grenoble, whence it was to 
inarch he knew not whither. 

Some months had elapsed, and autumn was on 
the wane, when Dr. Lestrange, the family physi- 
ciaB, was closeted with Madame Jouffray, to whom 
he discoursed at considerable length of nerves, and 
lungs, and pulmonary processes, and the effects of 
a smoky atmosphere and confinement, &c., &c. 

<^ We have always lived here and been very 
weU,*' observed the unsophisticated dame. << In- 
deed, I think our air is particularly wholesome; 
80, what can ail our dear child I can't think." 

<< As I have had the honor of explaining to you, 
madam," resumed the Doctor, " our atmosphere, 
besides being deprived by extraneous causes of a 
considerable portion of oxygen, is become a buoy- 
ant medium, impregnated with fuliginous particles, 
which imperceptible disunite almost to atomical 
minutiae, so that in the process of inhalation ." 

" Well, my dear sir," groaned madame, inter- 
rupting him, << I must refer you to my husband : 
but, I really don't think he can manage to leave 
his business." 

<< If Mademoiselle does not spend the winter at 
Nice, I will not answer for the consequences," 
observed the doctor, authoritatively. 
6 
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If any one should inquire when a physician was 
ever made answerable for <« consequences/' be it 
observed that Lyons was included in the old king- 
of Burgundy, wherein lived in the olden time two 
medecinSi named Nicholas and Donat, of great 
celebrity, no doubt, as they were called in to 
attend upon the queen. Her majesty, (Clueen 
Austr^gilde,) however, got worse and worse, and 
at last died ; but not till she had requested her 
husband (Gontran,) to bury her two medecins with 
her. The king promised, and her wish was 
literally complied with. 

Doubtless this and other persecutions which our 
space admits not of relating, were known to Dr. 
Lestrange, and probably may have originated the 
professional disclammatory phrase now so general. 
But, to our tale. 

Monsieur Jouffray listened patiently enough, 
while the doctor talked in scientific terms beyond 
his comprehension ; but when the subject of purer 
and milder air was introduced, he could not refrain 
from observing, somewhat brusquely: <<Eh! 
what ? go away from Lyons for pure and mild air! 
You cannot be serious. There is no spot in 
France, and of course no where else in the uni* 
verse, to be compared to it. I have lived here all 
my life, and never knew what illness was — bah ! 
However, I don't mind taking a country house, if 
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yoa think that will do CesariDe any good ; but, as 
for leaving my business and going over the moun- 
tains, and nobody knows where, — bah ! it's 
ridiculous." 

The doctor, however, stuck to his point with a 
tenacity which surprised the worthy couple ex- 
ceedingly, inasmuch as such was not his wonted 
habit, and, moreover, his advice appeared contrary 
to his interest. This last consideration wrought 
powerfully upon Monsieur Jouffray when he 
began to cogitate upon the subject ; so he took a 
map of the southern coast, and, finding that Nice 
lay on the border of Italy, it struck him that the 
expensive, and hitherto deemed useless journey 
might be converted into a profitable mercantile 
speculation. 

** Humph !" said he, running his fore-finger 
along the outline of the bay, << it seems but a step 
to Genoa, and then across to Turin. Bah ! it's no 
distance. Nothing like dealing on the spot. My 
stock of silk is getting low ; I can buy largely and 
pay ready money, too. That's something, I know 
in Piedmont. I see plainly I shall make a good 
thing of it. When I have once settled the ladies 
in^a good house, they won't want me till it's time 
to return home." 

Having thus resolved, few preparations were 
needful ; and, on the third day, the little family- 
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party embarked on board a commodious, though 
somewhat clumsy looking vessel. But its apparent 
strength gave a feeling of security to the inex- 
perienced voyagers, and pleasant, inexpressibly 
pleasant, was it to one on board to feel herself 
borne rapidly along upon the glorious Rhone. As 
tower, and hill, and village spire, seemed to fly 
past, she felt as though wafted by wings towards 
Italy ; and, if she had any wish, it was that they 
could be as the wings of the eagle, to pursue the 
setting sun. 

^^MafoiP* exclaimed Monsieur Jouffray, on 
their arrival at Aries, " it's very extraordinary ! 
The child seems to be better already. I suppose 
there must be something in the change of air, for 
I'm sure it's not better here than at Lyons. I 
hope she will be able to bear the overland journey 
as well. I will take care to have an easy carriage, 
and not make the days' journey too long." 

All this was very kind of Papa Jouffray ; but, 
to say the truth, no one seemed so much fatigued 
at the end of each subsequent day's journey as the 
old man himself; and, on their arrival at Mar- 
seilles, he proposed a /halt, in order, as he said, 
'* to see the lions." But, in reality, he grudged 
the time spent without doing business, and hoped 
to occupy a few hours profitably among his corres- 
pondents in that city. Right glad was he, there? 
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fore, to meet at his hotel the general with whom 
he had parted on such friendly terms : more par- 
ticularly when that officer and his staff volunteered 
to take the ladies under their protection, and 
*' show them every thing." 

So the brief time of their sojourning was ex- 
tremely agreeable and refreshing to all till the eve 
of their departure, when the general took an op- 
portunily of privately condoling whh Monsieur 
Jouffiray upon the ^alteration in his daughter's 
health and appearance. 

<« Ma foi ! Monsieur le General !" exclaimed 
the father, << what can you mean ? ^he was 
never better. Can bear travelling as well as yon 
or I can. Should have turned back home again, 
if it hadn't been for some little affairs of my own 
at Genoa." 

<< Don't deceive yourself, my dear sir," ob- 
served the general, gravely. "You are in the 
habit of seeing her daily, and therefore do not 
perceive the change; but," (here he shook his 
head,) <« but, my friend, that pain in the side, that 
flush upon the cheek ! I am sorry to speak thus 
to you. It is best to be prepared. You certainly 
cannot do better than take her to Nice, and it is 
because that you are going thither that I have 
ventured to introduce this painful subject. Here 
is a letter to a very old friend of mine, high in the 
6* 
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medical department, who intends to pass the 
winter there. If any man can cure your daughter, 
he is the man : but, I must warn you that he is 
very eccentric, and likes better to attend the poor 
than the rich. I have also heard strange tales ot 
his exorbitant charges to the latter, when they 
would call him in against his inclination. Cir- 
cumstances hare occurred between us, which I 
may confidently say will give my introduction no 
common weight ; and, if time allowed, I could re- 
late instances of his skill that seem absolutely 
miraculous." 

Monsieur Joufilray returned thanks, took the 
letter, shrugged his shouldere, declared that it was 
all a mistake, and that Cesarine was going on 
admirably, and so forth ; but the general neverthe- 
less shook his head incredulously, and finally took 
leave of the somewhat more anxious father with a 
sigh and a most deploring, compassionate, rueful, 
countenance. 

Monsieur Joufiray very considerately forbore 
from mentioning this conversation to his spouse ; 
but could not avoid watching his daughter's looks 
and conduct more closely during the remainder of 
their journey. 

The consequence was a degree of alarm respect- 
ing her, which he had never before experienced. 
Ever and anon, when the carriage was jolted 
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violently, she would place her hand upon her side, 
while an expression of anguish came over her 
countenance. Moreover, a languor, which he had 
not previously noticed, now appeared almost al- 
ways to be upon her, and she would sit silent 
sometimes for hours. Even when her lively and 
particular friend and companion, Fanchette Dubois, 
roused and excited her to smile, the impulse lasted 
but a few minutes, and then she would shake her 
head, put her band to her side, and relapse into 
her former lethargy. In this state, matters con- 
tinued when they crossed the river Var, and 
arrived at Nice, just as the golden gleams of the 
setting sun were fading away from the face of the 
broad blue sea. 

<< Bah 1" exclaimed Monsieur Joufiray, when 
joining his family at breakfast, after taking his 
morning walk as usual; <<bah! compare this 
place with Lyons ! It's one of the most triste towns 
I ever saw. They've a promenade, it's true ; but 
where do you think it is? Tou'll never guess. 
No shade to it— not a bit, though the sun is 
alreay as fierce as if it was summer. Why, it's 
along the top of a row of houses ! Bah 1 One 
theatre, and that Italian. Bah ! no commerce that 
I can see. Didn't meet a single laden charrette. 
Another mutton cutlet, if you please, Cesarine. 
Hallo, garden ! what wine do you call this ?" 
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<« Ordinaire," replied the waiter; <^but, if 
monsieur would prefer any other — " and he 
handed him a tolerably long carte wherefrom to 
choose. 

But monsieur replied, ^^ Presently, perhaps,** 
and, when the gargon went out, continued, 
<t Ordinaire! Di&ble !" 

Here be it observed that, when a Frenchman 
finds anything unexpectedly good, he exclaims, 
^^ Di&bie !" but if, on the contrary, it be execrably 
bad, he ejaculates ^« Mon dieu !** How such 
habits can have arisen it is not our affiiir to inquire, 
but we can vouch for the fact. 

In the present instance. Monsieur Jouffray had 
taken a very different sort of appetising walk 
from that which was his usual custom along the 
quay of the Rhone, where, with his hands behind 
him, he would move to and fro, at a sentinel's 
pace, gravely chatting with some mercantile friend 
of his own age. He had now risen early, in order 
literally to run through rparcourir\ the town. 
The sea air might have had something to do with 
the matter ; but it is one thing to saunter because 
one must take exercise, and another to be excited 
into rapid motion by curiosity. So, altogether, the 
worthy merchant*s dejeuner k la fourchette seemed 
unto him most excellent, and he could not avoid 
discharging another <<Di§,ble!" over a dish of 
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anchovies, which had not been an hour out of 
their native element. 

His next task was to find lodgings, and in that 
pursuit his temper was sorely tried by what he 
deemed the exorbitant demands of the natives. 
At last, he fixed upon part of a house, in the 
suburb called La Croix de Masbre, commanding a 
fine view of the bay, and having a garden and 
outlet to the sea-shore upon the English Walk. 
Upon hearing this latter name, he could not help 
remarking that he wished the English would walk 
off altogether, for their coming served only to 
double the price of everything. 

The first week was spent by our family party 
in little excursions and promenades to explore the 
neighborhood. They went to Villa Franca, visited 
the Roman amphitheatre at Cimiers, and walked 
up the old castle rock, now standing in the centre 
of Nice, the base of which forms a triangle, with 
one of its sides upon the sea-shore. The blue sky 
was without a cloud ; the land was evergreen with 
innumerable and ancient olive-trees ; and the air 
fragrant with the odour of the orange gardens. 
Flowers too, were abundant, and yet it was the 
commonly called " gloomy " month of November. 

«< Ma foil'*'* said monsieur one night to madame, 
^^here is some difierence in climate after all; 
though this eternal sunshine does not exactly suit 
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my eyes. I often wish to be in the counting-house 
instead. I hope, however, it will do Cesarine good. 
She seems better already than when we first 
arrived." 

^« I fear not," replied the mother ; she was com- 
plaining to me this afternoon of that pain in her 
side, though, to look at her only, I should be of 
your opinion." 

Thus commenced between the parents a very 
long conversation, the result of which was that 
Monsieur Jouffray resolved to deliver the general's 
letter to his friend the doctor on the following 
morning. 

He was received with ease and politeness by the 
medical gentleman, who exhibited no symptoms of 
eccentricity until he had perused the epistle. 
Then with an odd sardonic grin, he muttered, 
<^ Bah ! he thinks I can cure anybody of anything ! 
That was always the way in service. Send 'em 
to Protean ! Send 'em to Protean ! And so I 
had always the worst cases. Well — those are not 
always the worst for practice. So I have had 
plenty of experience. However, monsieur," he 
continued, turning to his visitor, ^^ I'm tired of the 
profession now, and came here for a little peace 
and quiet. What's the matter with your son ?" 

'< I beg your pardon, monsieur le docteur," said 
Monsieur Jouffray, ^^ you are under an error. It 
is my daughter." 
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Doctor Proteau referred to the letter, and then 
observed carelessly, <^0h, ah I I see — so it is. 
Well. You*ve done quite right in- bringing her 
here. Delightful climate, ehp She'll do very 
well, I dare say. Plenty of mules and donkeys 
here. They're the best doctors. Don't let 'em 
poison her with physic. Faugh I What did you 
say was the matter with her ?" 

Monsieur Jouffiay stated that it was some in- 
ternal complaint, of what nature he could not say, 
but he wished for the doctor's opinion atid advice. 
In reply, the doctor said that he would much 
rather not have anything to do with the matter, as 
he wished, to be entirely without patients for a 
time, in order to finish a medical work that he had 
in hand. However, after much entreaty he 
agreed, with great apparent reluctanCe^to have an 
interview with mademoiselle, stipulating that no 
one else should be present. << As I have not the 
honor of knowing your good lady," said he, «< I 
cannot mean any personal disrespect to her ; but I 
never wish to hear any but a patient describe her 
own feelings. A third person that tmll talk, 
bothers one. And as for keeping a mother quiet 
on such occasions, bah ! madame and I can chat 
the matter over afterwards." 

On his return home. Monsieur Jouffray had some 
difficulty in obtaining madame's ratification of this 
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ftgreement; nor did she consent till, after speaking 
much of what the general said of Dr. Proteau*s 
extraordinary talents, he added that the latter was 
by no means a good-looking man, and, certainly 
fifty years of age. 

So the doctor came and had a long private inter- 
view with Cesarine, who came forth therefrom with 
glistening eyes, and declared that he was a most 
wonderful man, that he had described every symp- 
tom of her complaint, and that she felt the most 
entire confidence in his judgment. 

With the parents, however, the doctor was very 
laconic. "It*s of no use," said he, bluntly, *'to 
talk to you in professional terms. You wouldn't 
understand me. The simple fact is, that Mademoi- 
selle Cesarine has been very injudiciously treated 
by those who ought to have known better. They 
have allowed her disorder to attain a dangerous 
height, and then treated it lightly. It has been 
gradually increasing for years." 

<< Is it possible ?" exclaimed Monsieur Jouffray. 

" My poor chilfi ?" exclaimed madame ; *< I 
ne^er thought thkt that foolish Dr. Lestrange 
knew anything c^out her complaint. I wish we 
had never seen jUm^ with his jabbering hard words 
about puhninations and such gibberish! All to 
hide his own ignorance." 

&< What's to be done, my dear sir?" cried the 
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father, imploringly. «*rd give anything to have 
her restored to health. I would spare no expense 
—none. For she is our only child.'* 

"Well, then," said the doctor, calmly, <*you 
need not be uneasy about her, for I can cure her. 
So you have only to give me a hundred thousand 
francs, and consider the business as settled." 

Both Monsieur and Madame were literally struck 
speechless at this abrupt and most extraordinary 
proposition, and gazed and gaped at each other, as 
though questioning whether they were not in the 
presence of a lunatic. The awkward pause was 
broken by Dr. Proteau, who coolly observed, <^ If 
you do not happen to have so much by you, your 
note of hand will do just as well. From my friend 
the general's letter, I am perfectly aware ^ith 
whom I have the honor of speaking." 

"iVom de JDieur^ shrieked Monsieur Jouffray, 
« who and what do you take me for, that you speak 
of such a sum as though it were a mere bagatelle r" 

'* Precisely so," observed the imperturbable doc- 
tor, " I do consider it a mere bagatelle. What is 
such a trifle, when compared with the life of an 
only child ?" 

" You must be joking, monsieur," said madame, 
with an arch, coaxing smile. 

<« Not at all," replied the doctor ; " I am perfectly 
serious, and never allow myself to chafler or be 
7 
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chaffered with. There are other medical men in 
Nice ; consult them, if you think proper. How- 
ever, mademoiselle shall not suffer from delay ; I 
will send her something to take this morning, 
which I shall just have time to mix up before I 
take a ride with my friend to Mont Calvo. There- 
fore, excuse my abrupt departure. Consider my 
present visit and what I shall send to mademoiselle 
merely as an evidence of my respect for monsieur 
le general and his friends ; but, for the last time, 
remember that, if you wish for my attendance pro- 
fessionally, I never did, and never will, deviate 
from terms which I have once specified, unless 
indeed I were to fail in performing a perfect cure : 
and, in that case, I should scorn to pocket a single, 
sous." 

As he uttered the last words he rose, and politely 
took leave of the bewildered couple, who, after a 
very brief consultation, resolved to seek medical 
advice at a less exorbitant rate elsewhere ; and, 
with that intent, they walked into town, whence 
they did not return till the hour of dinner. 

In the meantime, Cesarine had received the 
bottle promised by the doctor, and had taken one 
small glass from it. The effects did, indeed, appear 
miraculous. She declared that everything she ate 
or drank seemed to have acquired a more delicious 
iiavour, that the pain in her side was entirely gone, 
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and she described her feelings as being altogether 
changed. 

All this ought to have been exceedingly gratify- 
ing to her parents, and assuredly was so to a certain 
extent; nevertheless, both, and particularly the 
father, appeared occasionally to be lost in a reverie, 
and the latter looked altogether as though it were 
a doubtful case whether good or evil had happened 
unto him. That night, of course, another consul- 
tation took place between the worthy couple, and 
terminated in a decision to call in another physician, 
since it appeared to them exceedingly ridiculous to 
suppose that Dr. Proteau was so infinitely superior 
to all others of the profession as to entitle him to a 
little fortune for curing a single patient. 

The gentleman to whom they now had recourse 
was a venerable practitioner. No man could listen 
more patiently to the details of a case. First, he 
was closeted with the mother, then with the 
daughter, and afterward with both ; but he de- 
clined giving his opinion to either, and requested 
a private audience of the father, to whom he said, 
" It is best to speak plainly. Had it been my good 
fortune to have been introduced to your interestmg 
child when her complaint was in its infancy, I 
should have known how to treat her ; but now" — 
here he shook his head mournfully — *' I cannot, I 
dare not, undertake the case. The fact is, that the 
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internal symptoms are become so complicated as 
completely to baffle my skill ; and my name and 
medical reputation stand so high at this moment, 
that it would be a kind of suicidal act for me to 
undertake a case, the termination of which would 
materially injure both. Do not despise me for t^is 
honest confession. There is a limit to all human 
knowledge and skill. A sense of my own incapa. 
city alone prevents me from acting, but I am happy 
to add that I will not leave you without hope. Most 
fortunate is it that you have brought mademoiselle 
into this delightful climate at this particular season, 
for we have now a visiter, a most extraordinary 
character, come to pass the winter here. I have 
studied much, monsieur, and had Jong and exten- 
sive practice ; and, though I say it, much success ; 
but this gentleman is — pardi ! if the days of magic 
were not gone by, I should really think that this 
Dr. Protean had supernatural agents at his com- 
mand !" He then launched out into an enthusiastic 
panegyric upon the said doctor, concluding with 
instances of his eccentricity, all of which, however 
ridiculous they might appear, had always some 
good end in view. 

Monsieur Jouffray attempted to persuade the 
venerable man that he was too diffident of his own 
abilities, but all was in vain ; and, at last, the doctor 
ended their conversation by a sufficiently startling 
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observation. ^<No," said he, «*ril have nothing 
to do with it. The funeral of a young patient 
would deprive me of my rich nervous English 
patients." 

Never before had poor Monsieur Jouffray felt 
so perplexed. He cogitated, and cogitated, and 
sighed, and uttered divers unseemly ejaculations, 
as Dr. Proteau's extortionate demand ever and 
anon crossed his mind. Madame behaved more 
philosophically, and after a few natural tears, 
reminded him that the eccentric physician had 
affirmed that he would not receive anything unless 
the cure were perfect. 

"Where is Cesarine? PU talk to her my- 
^If," exclaimed the father, starting from a long 
reverie. 

On inquiry, it was discovered that she had been 
gone out more than two hours walking with her 
friend. Two more hours elapsed, and the good 
couple were beginning to fear some disaster, when 
the said Cesarine rushed into the room, in a right 
merry mood, with glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, declaring that she had walked at least three 
leagues, and felt as if she could walk as many more. 

" Its all that wonderful Dr. Protean," observed 

Mademoiselle Dubois. ^' Poor Cesarine has been 

taking physic for months and months, and always 

getting worse ; and now only a single phial, and 

7* 
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that not half empty ! I positively wish I was ill 
myself, in order to have such a doctor." 

<^ But, my dear child," said Monsieur Jouffray, 
<^ how is this ? I understand that you had described 
your symptoms of illness only this morning to the 
physician, and he said" 

« Oh, no, papa !'* exclaimed Cesarine, laughing, 
<^I only told him how I had felt before I got this 
charming medicine. Fm quite well now. Allons, 
Fanchette ! it's time to dress for dinner, and I've 
8uch an appetite ! Pm glad we dine by ourselves, 
or I really should be quite ashamed. Oh ! I forgot ; 
there is to be a ball at the governor's on Tuesday : 
you must take us, papa ! Nay, don't look so 
serious ! I'm quite well now, 1 assure you ; so do 
take us !" and, playfully throwing her arms round 
his neck, she snatched a kiss, and then went 
dancing out of the room. 

"Oh, that dear, dear doctor!'* exclaimed Fan- 
chette, following her; «he's worth his weight in 
gold !" 

"•Humph!" grunted Monsieur Jouffray, more 
testily than beseemed the occasion, he means to be 
worth it, I suppose ; but — pish ! bah ! — a hundred 
thousand francs ! Peste !" and forthwith he paced 
the room after the fashion of a wild beast caught 
in a trap. 

A journal of each day's proceedings would be 
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somewhat tedious ; briefly, then, Cesarine was all 
health and spirits till the wonderful phial was 
empty ; and from that time she began to decline 
and droop, and the pain in her side, lassitude, and 
other alarming symptoms returned, to the great 
dismay of her parents. Monsieur Joufllray held 
out stoutly for some time against submitting to what 
he was pleased to term << gross imposition and un- 
feeling avarice ;*' but, at length, his good lady put 
the question seriously to him whether, if their 
daughter were in her grave, he would not give 
more than a hundred thousand francs to bring her 
to life. 

So, with a heavy heart and doleful countenance, 
he betook himself to the residence of Dr. Proteau, 
and began to marchander with her ; but he had 
scarcely commenced, when the doctor interrupted 
him by saying, t^Do not let us waste time, monsieur. 
I am told that a merchant considers his word as 
binding as his bond : am I right ? Do you always 
consider yourself bound in honour to perform what- 
ever you say you will do, provided the conditions 
stipulated be fulfilled ?" 

<^ Certainly !" replied Monsieur Jouflfiray, warm- 
ly; "I never did forfeit my word, and I never 
will." 

««No more will I," said the doctor, "So all that 
you have to do is to give me your bill for the 
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amount named, to be paid when your daughter is 
perfectly cured ; but, in case of failure on my 
part, to be nothing more than waste paper." 

<< I cannot afford such a sum," said Monsieur 
Jouffray ; ^^ you think me rich, but " 

** That alters the case," exclaimed Dr. Protean ; 
<( let it be inserted in the agreement, or bill, that, 
if you can prove yourself to be not worth more 
than five times the amount, I will then abandon 
the whole claim," 

Monsieur Joufllray here stammered a little ; but, 
at length, said something about the apparent inhu- 
manity of allowing a fellow-creature to sink into 
the grave, unless a specific enormous amount were 
raised. 

^^ That is a question for her parent, who has the 
means, to consider," observed the doctor, calmly. 

More conversation following to little efiect, and 
it was not till a fortnight afterwards that Monsieur 
Joufiray, worried, as he declared, by his spouse 
and Mademoiselle Dubois, and tormented by appre- 
hensions for his daughter, agreed to sign the docu- 
ment in question. It has, indeed, been said since 
that his decision was somewhat accelerated by a 
letter from Lyons, informing him of the arrival of 
large orders from America, in consequence of which 
silk was likely to advance. Be that as it may, no 
sooner had heMsigned the bill than he took himself 
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off* for Grenoa and Piedmont, comforted by the doc- 
tor*d assurance that he would find Cesarine per- 
fectly recovered before his return. 

So the good man went his way at a most fortu- 
nate moment for his speculations, and made large 
purchases of silk, which was scarcely in his pos- 
session when the rise in the market more than 
compensated him for the eccentric doctor's fee. 
Then he returned to Nice, where he found smiling 
faces and a warm welcome, but for some cause 
Cesarine blushed deeply when he congratulated 
her upon her improved looks. There was some- 
thing odd, too, he thought, in the manners of his 
wife and Mademoiselle Dubois ; but he saw that 
they were all happy ; so he kissed them all round, 
and shortly afterwards in came Dr. Protean, with 
whom he shook hands warmly, for his heart was 
right glad within him at what he saw, and more • 
over he was flushed with success. << If I had not 
come to Nice," said he, «^I never should have 
gone to Piedmont, and so I suppose I must not 
gruipible: but you must confess now^ Doctor, that 
your terms were sadly too high." 

" The remedy which I have applied is worth 
considerably more," replied the doctor. ^^ Here 
it is in the next room, and I recommend you never 
to let Mademoiselle Cesarine part from it any 
mor«." 
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<< Well,'* said Monsieur Jouffray, ^^ that is doing 
more than you promised. Where's the bill. I'll 
give you an order on demand on my bankers. 
That's the way we merchants do business. I told 
you I never did and never will forfeit my word. 
Where's the bill V 

«< Here it is, monsieur," said a clear but tremu- 
lous voice, very different from that of Dr. Proteau. 

«Eh! what! Albert Cluneau !" exclaimed 
Monsieur Jouffray. 

*^ Yes, monsieur," said the young man, bowing 
respectfully, " I take the liberty of presenting my 
bill, and reminding you of our last conversation, in 
which you told me that if I could contrive to get 
but one hundred thousand francs " 

" Bah, bah !" exclaimed Monsieur Jouffray, 
(< you must have misunderstood. But your bill ! 
How?" 

" I have transferred the bill to Captain Clu- 
neau," said the Doctor. 

*' Captain Cluneau !" cried Monsieur Juffray. 

" Yes, Captain Cluneau !" shouted a loud voice 
from behind the door, which Albert had left open, 
and forthwith in marched the worthy general, say- 
ing, « Captain he is, and I've come to thank you, 
my dear friend, for recommending to me a most 
excellent officer. I hope some day to see him a 
general. It would have been a sad thing to have 
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Jeft him idling his time at Lyons. Ten to one but 
he had got into some scrape or entanglement." 

" Hem, ahem !" coughed Monsieur Jouffray. 
«* But how came he here ?'' 

" I posted him at St. Laurent," replied the 
general, << and it is but a step from that to this 
place, over the hills and along the vallons, and 
pleasant walking under the shade of the olive 
trees," 

"And I," said Dr. Proteau, "I recommend 
air and exercise to mademoiselle, and so it hap' 
pened — " 

t* Bah, bah ! Don't say any more !" cried Mon- 
sieur Jouffray ; <* I see it all now. A regular 
conspiracy. You've outmanoeuvred me, general. 
Isn't that the word ? come the old soldier over me, 
eh, Albert ? Well, well, I believe I was wrong, 
for you' re a good lad, and I knew your father, and 
so I won't be worse than my word, and if Cesa- 
rine " 

" Hn avanti Cluneau !" shouted the general ; 
and, even as though her name had been a word of 
command, it had scarcely passed her father's lips 
before Cesarine found herself locked in the em- 
brace of her lover. 

««What a charming doctor!*' excj^imed Fan- 
chette Dubois. 
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Child of dishonor, guilt, and shame. 

Lorn outcast from thy kind. 
Whose passion's rage no voice could tame. 

Whose arm no law could bind, — 
That human breast, all fiend within. 
And scorched, and blackening still with sin,— 

Where art thou ? Does some shattered shed 

Thy guilty haunt conceal ? 
There dost thou shake at human tread. 

And dread the rattling wheel ? 
By night, a wanderer pale and drear — 
By day, a fearwom tenant here ? 

Or dost thou, from yon prison's grate, ^ 

Send forth the fitful yell ? 
Condemned a few short hours to wait 

Alive in that sad cell. 
Then, with convulsive hea^ve, to rend 
This mortal curtain, and descend ! 
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Poor child of woe ! there was a day, 

(O would it yet might he,) 
When life unstained hefore the lay, 

All promise, e'en to thee ! 
On its fair pages there was not 
One line of sin, one error's blot. 

A babe ! to some fond mother's side 

With sweet affection prest ; 
Thy little crimson lips applied 

For nurture to her breast ; 
Thy hands, then innocent as weak. 
Spread on her bosom or her cheek. 

Yes, and I know that many a day 

She bathed thee with her tears, 
Delighted with the fond essay 

To plan thy future years ; 
Or bleeding fast at sorow's vein. 
At thought of life's sure coming pain. 

Early bereaved, perchance, on thee, 

Sole relic, she relied. 
To heal a widowed heart, and be 

Instead of one who died ; 
And many a lonely night she spent. 
By turns on him and thee intent. 
8 
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And did'st thou, in that opening prime, 

Her dream of hope prolong ? 
E'en then she saw thy germ of crime, 

But would not see thee wrong ; 
Fearing, she hoped, from day to day. 
Till passion wrenched thee from her sway. 

Then darkly onward sped the years 
That chilled thy heart to stone ; 

And now no early friend appears. 
To soothe thy mortal groan ; 

And she, of all thy friends the chief. 

Why comes she not ? — She died of grief ! 

Mother — if e'er a mother's eye 

This tale of truth heguile — 
O, turn thy watchful scrutiny. 

E'en on thine infant's smile, 
And heed the prophecy of ill. 
Dark scroll, in childhood's rehel will. 

While hright the fateful pages wand 

Of life's unwritten hook. 
Direct to one Almighty hand, 

Faith's oft-imploring look ; 
And as the fair inscription shines, 
O strengthen thou the holy lines. 
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To mark the suf^rings of the babe 

That cannot speak its woe ; 
To see the infant tears gush forth, 

Yet know not why they flow ; 
To meet the meek, uplifted eye, 

That fain would ask relief. 
Yet can but tell of agony,— 

This is a mother's grief. 



Through dreary days and darker nights, 

To trace the mark of death ; 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 

The quick and shortened breath ; 
To watch the last dread strife draw near. 

And pray that struggle brief. 
Though all is ended with its close, — 

This is a mother's grief. 
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To see in one short hour decay 'd, 

The hope of future years ; 
To feel how vain a father's prayers, 

How vain a mother's tears ; 
To think the cold grave now must close 

O'er what was once the chief 
Of all the treasured joys on earth, — 

This is a mother's grief. 



Yet, when the first wild throb is past. 

Of anguish and despair. 
To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 

And think «my child is thereP^ 
This best can dry the gushing tears— 

This yield the heart relief; 
Until the Christian's pious hope 

O'ercomes a mothers grief. 



Zembla's cold rocks, the beauteous work of frost, 

Rise white in air, and glitter o'er the coast ; 

Pale suns, unfeh, at distance roll away, 

And on th' impassive ice the lightnings play. 

Eternal snows the growing mass supply. 

Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent sky ; 

As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 

The gather'd winter of a thousand years, p^^^ 
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THE FALCON. 

Therb lived in Florence, a young man, called 
Federigo Alberigi, who surpassed all the youth of 
Tuscany in feats of arms, and in accomplished 
manners. He (for gallant men will fall in love) 
became enamoured of Monna Qiovanna, at that 
time considered the finest woman in Florence; 
and that he might inspire her with a reciprocal 
passion, he squandered his fortune at tilts and 
tournaments, in entertainments and presents. But 
the lady, who was virtuous as she was beautiful, 
could on no account be prevailed on to return his 
love. While he lived thus extravagantly, and with- 
out the means of recruiting his cofiers, poverty, the 
usual attendant of the thoughtless, came on apace ; 
his money was spent, and nothing remained to him 
but a small farm, barely sufficient for his subsis- 
tence, and a falcon, which was however the finest 
in the world. When he found it impossible there- 
fore to live longer in town, he retired to his little 
farm, where he went a birding in his leisure hours ; 
8* 
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and disdaining to ask favours of any one, he sub- 
mitted patiently to his poverty, while he cherished 
in secret a hopeless passion. 

It happened about this 4ime that the husband of 
Monna Giovanna died, leaving a great fortune to 
their only son, who was yet a youth ; and that the boy 
came along with his mother to spend the summer 
months in the country, (as our custom usually is), 
at a villa in the neighbourhood of Federigo's farm. 
In this way he became acquainted with Federigo, 
and began to delight in birds and dogs, and having 
seen his falcon, he took a great longing for it, but 
was afraid to ask it of him when he saw how 
highly he prized it. This desire, however, so 
much affected the boy's spirits, that he fell sick ; 
and his mother, who doated upon this her only 
child, became alarmed, and to soothe him, pressed 
him again and again to ask whatever he wished, 
and promised, that if it were possible, he should 
have all that he desired. The youth at last con- 
fessed, that if he had the falcon he would soon be 
well again. When the lady heard this, she began 
to consider what she should do. She kqew that 
Federigo had long loved her, and had received 
from her nothing but coldness ; and how could she 
ask the falcon, which she heard was the finest in 
the world, and which was now his only consola- 
tion ? Could she be so cruel as to deprive him of 
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his last remaining support ? — Perplexed with these 
thoughts, which the full helief that she should 
have the hird if she asked it, did not relieve, she 
knew not what to think, or how to return her son 
an answer. A mother's love, however, at last 
prevailed ; she resolved to satisfy him, and deter- 
mined, whatever might he the consequence, not 
to send, hut to go herself and procure the falcon. 
She told her son, therefore, to take courage, and 
think of getting better,, for that she would her- 
self go on the morrow, and fetch what he desired ; 
and the hope was so agreeable to the boy, that he 
began to mend apace. On the next morning Monna 
Giovanna, having taken another lady along with 
her, went as if for amusement to the little cabin 
of Federigo, and inquired for him. It was not 
the birding season, and he was at work in his 
garden ; when he heard, therefore, that Monna 
Giovanna was calling upon him, he ran with joy- 
ful surprise to the door. She, on the other hand 
when she saw him coming, advanced with delicate 
politeness ; and when he had respectfully saluted 
her, she said, <^ All happiness attend you, Fede- 
rigo ; I am conie to repay you for the loss you 
have suffered from loving me too well, for this 
lady and I intended to dine with you in an easy 
way this forenoon." To this Federigo humbly 
answered: « I do not remember, Madam, having 
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sufiered any loss at your hands, but on the con- 
trary^ have received so much good, that if ever I 
had any worth, it sprung from you, and from the 
love with which you inspired me. And this gene- 
rous visit to your poor host, is much more dear to 
me than would be the spending again of what I 
have already spent," Having said this, he invi- 
ted them respectfully into the house, and from 
thence conducted them to the garden, where, 
having nobody else to keep them company, he 
requested that they would allow the labourer's wife 
to do her best to amuse them, while he went to 
order dinner. 

Federigo, however great his poverty, had not 
yet learned all the prudence which the loss of for- 
tune might have taught him ; and it thus happened, 
that he had nothing in the house with which he 
could honourably entertain the lady, for whose love 
he had formerly given so many entertainments. 
Cursing his evil fortune, therefore, he stood like 
one beside himself, and looked in vain for money 
or pledge. The hour was already late, and his 
desire extreme to find something worthy of his 
mistress ; he felt repugnant, too, to ask from his 
own labourer. When he was thus perplexed, he 
chanced to cast his eyes upon his fine falcon, which 
was sitting upon a bar in the anti-chamber. Hav- 
ing no other resource, therefore, he took it into 
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his hand, and finding it fat, he thought it would be 
proper for such a lady. He accordingly pulled 
its neck without delay, and gave it to a little girl 
to be plucked ; and having put it upon a spit, he 
made it be carefully roasted. He then covered 
the table with a beautiful cloth, a wreck of his for- 
mer splendour ; and every thing being ready, he 
returned to the garden to tell the lady and her 
companion that dinner was served. They accord- 
ingly went in and sat down to table with Fede- 
rigo, and eat the good falcon without knowing it. 

When they had finished dinner, and spent a 
short while in agreeable conversation, the lady 
thought it time to tell Federigo for what she had 
come. She said to him, therefore, in a gentle tone, 
^< Federigo, when you call to mind your past life, 
and recollect my virtue, which perhaps you called 
coldness and cruelty, I doubt not but that you will 
be astonished at my presumption, when I tell you 
the principal motive of my visit. But had you 
children, and knew how great a love one bears 
them, I am sure you would in part excuse me ; 
and although you have them not, I who have an 
only child, cannot resist the feelings of a mother. 
By the strength of these am I constrained, in spite 
of my inclination, and contrary to propriety and 
duty, to ask a thing which I know is with reason 
dear to you, for it is your only delight and consola- 
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tion in your misfortunes ; that gift is your falcon, 
for which my son has taken so great a desire, that 
unless he ohtain it, I am afraid his illness will 
increase, and that I shall lose him. I beseech you 
to give it me, therefore, not by the love which you 
bear me, (for to that you owe nothing), but by the 
nobleness of your nature, which you have shown 
in nothing more than in your generosity ; and I 
will remain eternally your debtor for my son's 
life, which your gift will be the means of preser- 
ving." 

When Federigo heard the lady's request, and 
knew how impossible it was to grant it, he burst 
into tears, and was unable to make any reply. 
The lady imagined, that this arose from grief at 
the thought of losing his favourite, and showed his 
unwillingness to part with it: nevertheless she 
waited patiently for his answer. He at length 
said, << Since it first pleased heaven. Madam, that 
I should place my auctions on you, I have found 
fortune unkind to me in many things, and have 
often accused her ; but all her former unkindness 
has been trifling compared with what she has now 
done me. Bow can I ever forgive her, therefore, 
when I remember, that you, who never deigned 
to visit me when I was rich, have come to my 
poor cottage to ask a favor which she has cruelly 
prevented me from bestowing. The cause of this 
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I shall briefly tell you. When I found that in 
your goodness you proposed to dine with me, and 
when I considered your excellence, I thought it 
my duty to honour you with more precious food 
than is usually given to others. Recollecting my 
falcon, therefore, and its worth, I deemed it worthy 
food, and accordingly made it be roasted and served 
up for dinner ; but when I find that you wished to 
get it in another way, I shall never be consoled for 
having it not in my power to serve you." Having 
said this, he showed them the wings, and the feet, 
and the biJl, as evidences of the truth of what he 
had told them. When the lady had heard and 
seen these things, she chided him for having killed 
60 fine a bird as food for a woman ; but admired in 
secret that greatness of mind which poverty had 
been unable to subdue. Then, seeing that she 
could not have the falcon, and becoming alarmed 
for the safety of her child, she thanked Federigo 
for the honourable entertainment he had given 
them, and returned home in a melancholy mood. 
Her son, on the other hand, either from grief at 
not getting the falcon, or from a disease occasioned 
by it, died a few days after, leading his mother 
plunged in the deepest affliction. 

Monna Giovanna was left very rich, and when 
she had for some time mourned her loss, being im- 
portuned by her brothers to marry again, she began 
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to reflect on the merit of Federigo, and on the last 
instance of his generosity displ|yed in killing so 
fine a hird to do her honour. She told her bro- 
thers, therefore, that she would marry since they 
desired it, but that her only choice would be Fe- 
derigo Alberigi. They laughed when they heard 
this, and asked her how she could think of a man 
who had nothing; but she answered, that she 
would rather have a man without money, than 
money without a man. When her brothers, who 
had long known Federigo, saw therefore how her 
wishes pointed, they consented to bestow her upon 
him with all her wealth ; and Federigo, with a 
wife so excellent and so long beloved, and riches 
equal to his desires, showed that he had learned 
to.be a better steward, and long enjoyed true hap- 
piness. 



There are but three ways for a man to revenge 
himself of the censure of the world ; to despise it, 
to return the like, or to endeavour to Uve so as to 
avoid it ; the first of these is usually pretended, 
the last is almost impossible, the universal practice 
is for the second. 
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Who loves me best ? — ^My mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love is replete ; 
Who held me, an infant on her knee, — 
Who hath ever watched me tenderly ; 
And yet I have heard my mother say 
That she sometime must pass away : 
Who then shall shield me from earthly ill ? 
Some one must lo\re me better still! 



Who loves me best ? — My father dear, 
Who loveth to have me always near ; 
He whom I fly each eve to meet. 
When passed away is the noontide heat ; 
Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies 
Brings me the wild wood strawberries. 
Oh ! he is dear as my mother to me,— 
But he will perish, even as she 
9 
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Who loves me best ?— The gentle dove 
That I have tamed with my childish love, 
That every one save myself doth fear, 
Whose soft coo soundetb when I come near : 
Yet perhaps it but loves me because I bring 
To its cage the drops from the clearest spring. 
And hang green branches aroand the door ; 
Something, surely, must love me more ! 



Who loves me best ? — ^My sister fair. 
With her laughing eyes and clustering hair ! 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 
Who singeth me songs in her artless glee. 
Can any love me better than she ? 
Yet, when I asked, that sister confess'd. 
Of all, she did not love me the best ! 



Who loves me best ? — My brother young, 
With his healthy cheek and his lisping tongue ; 
Who delighteth to lead me in merry play 
Far down the green wood's bushy way ; 
Who sheweth me where the hazel-nuts grow 
And where the fairest fieJd-flowers blow ; 
Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the rest,- 
How shall I find who loves me best ? 
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My mother loves me, — but she may die ; 
My white dove loves me, — ^but that may fly ; 
My father loves me, — he may he changed ; 
Phave heard of brothers and sisters estranged ; 
If they should forsake me, what should I do ? 
Where should I bear my sad heart to ? 
Some one, surely, would be my stay- 
Some one must love me better than they. 



Tes, fair child, there is One above. 
Who loves thee with an unchangeable love ; 
He who formed those frail, dear things. 
To which thy young heart fondly clings, — 
Even tnough all should forsake thee, still 
He would protect thee through every ill. 
Oh, is not such love worth all the rest ? 
Child ? it is God who loves thee best ! 



As thQ rose-tree is composed of the sweetest 
flowers, and the sharpest thorns ; as the heavens 
are sometimes fair and sometimes overcast, alter- 
nately tempestuous and serene ; so is the life of 
man intermingled with hopes and fears, with joys 
and sorrows, with pleasures and with pains. ^ vfO 
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Smile on, young Mother ! brightly smile, 

And thank the Lord of Heaven, 
That to those dark and anxious eyes 

The future is not given. 
Smile on, and listen to the sweet 

Low voices in thine ear. 
And press the trembler to thy heart, 

Whose laugh belies her fear. 



The day may come, when dead alike 

To human joy or pain. 
Those crimson lips shall meet thy kiss, 

Yet not caress again : 
And thou shalt shroud the fairy limbs, 

So perfect in thine eye ; 
And in the cold and quiet grave 

Thy littje one shall lie. 
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The day may come when shame shall creep 

That merry heart within, 
And thou perforce must share the shame, 

Who only wept the sin : 
When scorned — and crushed — and left alone 

Without a name or home, 
The hroken heart shall breathe a prayer 

For Death, which will not come. 



The day may come — p(oh ! strange that such 

Should be a mother's fate !) 
When those so tenderly beloved 

Thy heart shall learn to hate : 
When, baffled in thy fondest dreams. 

That heart with slow decay 
Shall wither at its very core. 

And eat itself away. 



When cold in feeling, cold in speech. 

And brooding o'er thy wrongs. 
Thou shalt forget the days of old — 

Forget thy cradle songs ; 
And they who nestled at thy breast. 

And laughed upon thy' knee, 
More strange unto thy home and heart 

Than strangers' selves shall be, 
9* 
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Oh ! therefore, gentle mother ! pray, 

And God shall hear thy prayer, 
And shield thee from that heavy day 

Of sorrow and despair. 
Pray, while their light feet dance around 

With an unwearied joy ; 
Pray, while their careless hearts are full 

But of some favorite toy. 



Pray, when their young eyes open to 

Another morning's light ; 
And when thou stealest to their couch 

To bless them in the night. 
Pray ! for the shrouded future brings 

A different fate for all : 
And who shall tell what theirs may be ? 
Pray — and God hear thy call ! 



When by a good man's grave I muse alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 

Like those of old, on that thrice hallowed night. 

Who sat and watched in raiment heavenly bright ; 

And with a voice inspiring joy, not fear. 

Says, pointing upwards — That he is not here, — 

That he is risen ! 
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Why do I weep? — ^to leave the vin^ 

Whose cluBters o'er me bend, 
The M3nrtJe— yet, oh ! call it mine ! 

Tie flowers I loved to tend. 
A thousand thoughts of all things dear. 

Like, shadows o'er me sweep ; 
I leave my sunny childhood here, 

Oh, therefore let me weep ! 



I leave thee, sister ! we have play'd 

Through many a joyous hour. 
Where the silvery green of the olive shade 

Hung dim o'er fount and bower. 
Yes, thou and I, by stream, by shore. 

In song, in prayer, in sleep, 
Have been as we we may be no more. 

Kind sister, let me weep ! 
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I leave thee, father ! Eve's bright moon 

Must now light other feet, 
With the gather'd grapes, and the lyre in tune, 

Thy homeward step to greet. 
Thou, in whose voice, to bless thy child. 

Lay tones of love so deep ; 
Whose eyes o'er all my youth hath smiled — 

I leave thee ! let me weep ! 



Mother ! I leave thee ! on thy breast. 

Pouring out joy and woe, 
I have found that holy place of rest 

Still changeless, — yet I go ! 
Lips, that have lulled me with your strain. 

Eyes that have watch'd my sleep I 
Will earth give love like yours again ? 

Sweet mother I let me weep I 



Make my breast 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world. 
Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. 
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BY HANNAH MABT JONES. 

Poor bankrupt heart ! When't had not wherewithal 

To pay to sad disastev all that was 

Its due, it broke.— Would mine would do so too. 

BUGEUHO. 

One of the proudest hearts that ever beat in a 
woman's bosom was swelling beneath the bridal 
robes in which Laura Deiancy had just attired 
herself, yet she rejected with scorn and impatience 
the tribute of admiration which her humble atten- 
dants were anxious to offer. There was but one 
by whom she wished her charms to be appreciated ; 
one only whose homage she thought worthy of 
her, and he was absent. Yes, mortifying as it 
was to acknowledge it, Cecil Faulkner, the man 
to whom she had conceded that honour so eagerly 
sought, and so earnestly contested, the honour and 
happiness of being her partner for life, had already 
exceeded by nearly half an hour the appointed 
time. 
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The bride's-maids exchanged glances as Laura's 
cheek grew paler and paler ; and Lady Delancy, 
as she stood at the window which commanded a 
full view of the square, muttered several expres- 
sions of anger and impatience. << My dear mother, 
do not concern yourself," observed Laura, with a 
laugh which betrayed what it was intended to 
conceal ; ^^ Mr. Faulkner will, I dare say, be here 
in time ; and if he is not, I shall not be the first 
whom he has left to wear the willow, though you 
may be assured I shall not break my heart for his 
inconstancy." <^He would not — surely he dare 
not thus trifle with my daughter ;" ejaculated her 
Ladyship, still keeping her eye on the square, and 
seeming totally inattentive to all that passed within. 
<^His desertion of Helen Clare was justifiable, 

though he certainly went too far ; but now " 

<<I beg. Madam, that no comparisons may be 
drawn," interrupted Laura, haughtily. ^<The 
presumption and art of the girl you mention 
deserved the mortification met with." <« Helen 
Clare died last night," said a gentlemen who had ' 
entered unperceived while she was talking. 
Laura started ; and her mother, turning quickly 
round, discovered a countenance which, in spite 
of the rouge that covered her cheeks, was deathly 
pale. <^ Your appearance, Mr. Stafford, is 
unlooked for : how am I to interpret it ?" she de- 
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manded, making an efibrt to speak calmly. << I 
come from Mr. Faulkner, Madam," returned Staf- 
ford ; << a violent, but I trust transient indisposition, 
has prevented his keeping his appointment here this 
morning ; but I am commissioned, if Miss Delancy 
will honour me so far, to attend her to church, 
where he is by this time awaiting her arrival." 
" This is strange ! very strange I" exclaimed 
Laura. Lady Delancy interfered, <^ There is no 
time to discuss the subject now, Laura, Mr. 
Faulkner will undoubtedly explain." She rang 
violently for the carriages : and in another minute 
the bride and her fair attendants were seated in 
one, while Mr. Stafibrd, with the lady-mother, fol- 
lowed in another. The bridegroom was sitting in 
a chair in the vestry-room when the bridal train 
entered : his face was resting on his hand, and one 
of the persons who stood near him twice announced 
that the ladies were come before he looked up ; 
and then what a picture of woe, of horror, and 
remorse, did that face present ! ^< So soon," he 
observed, starting as if just awakened from some 
horrible dream. <^ Well, what am I to do— what 
do they expect of me ?" Mr. Stafford advanced to 
him. "Cecil, recollect yourself: and add not to 
the remorse you already feel by destroying the 

peace, and wounding the reputation of " 

<< Well, well I I know all ; I am willing to do all 
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that they require ;" and he advanced towards the- 
ladies who were coming up the aisle. His eye 
rested not an instant on the bride, whose fine fea- 
tures were flushed with a thousand contending 
passions, and whose piercing dark eyes seemed to 
flash fire. It was the crafty, designing mother, 
whom his anxious gaze sought, and whom he 
hastily approached. ^^ You have triumphed !" he 
began ; but Mr. Staflford interposed, and Cecil, with 
a wild and distracted look, placed himself by the 
side of Laura. 

The clergjrman commenced reading the sacred 
ritual, and proceeded without interruption, until 
Laura was called on to reply to the interrogation — 
^<W!lt thou take this man for thy wedded hus- 
band V* " No !" she responded, in a firm and 
audible tone. Cecil fixed on her a look of mingled 
surprise and exultation, while her mother violently 
seizing her arm, exclaimed, '^Mad, rash fool! 
what are you doing?" ^<I am not mad now. 
Madam," she replied, with cahnness. <^.It is since 
I have entered this place that I have recovered 
my senses." <^You arA an angel," exclaimed 
Cecil, sinking on one knee, and attempting to take 
her hand, which, however, she withheld. ^« No, 
Sir, I disclaim all right to your adoration !" she 
replied. " It is for my own sake, not yours, that 
I reject the honour of your alliance ; I can never 
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consent to accept a hand without a heart. Yours 

is " ^' Buried in the grave of Helen Clare," ' 

he wildly interrupted her, << and for this — ^for this 
she was murdered. Yes, murdered: your arts 
and my credulity," he continued, fixing his fierce 
and swollen eyes on Lady Delancy, ^' have mur- 
dered her ?" <« This is too much," her Ladyship 
exclaimed, every feature being distorted with pas- 
sion. << Laura, I insist on your instantly leaving 
this place, unless you take pleasure in seeing me 
insulted." 

The clergymen had closed his book ; and 
advancing to Laura, in whose cheek the crimson 
hue of anger and resentment had now &ded into 
ashy paleness, he entreated her to let him conduct 
her from a scene, which to prolong would only be 
to increase the pain felt by both parties. << I feel 
it necessary to apologise to you. Sir, for apparent 
. disrespect," observed Laura, << but I assure you it 
was not premeditated ; I meant, even when I 
approached the altar, to have fulfilled the purpose 
for which I came hither. Pardon me, I see you 
about to remonstrate, but my resolution is the 
result of conviction, not of rash impulse," 

The clergyman bowed. He saw, indeed, it 

was vain to remonstrate with one so decided 

and self-willed; and she re-entered her carriage 

with that firmness and self-possession which, 

10 
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during this trying scene, never for a moment 
deserted her. 

Not so Cecil Faulkner. Until the moment that 
the folding doors shut Laura from his vieWy he 
seemed unconscious of what was passing; but 
when recollection returned, shame and regret for 
the past, with the anticipation of a wearisome 
blank for the rest of his existence, operated together 
with the severe bodily indisposition which the 
events of a few preceding hours had produced, to 
render him ahnost unequal to the task of walking 
to his carriage. 

It was not for some time after this that I learnt 
all the circumstances connected with this extraor- 
dinary scene : they were extremely simple ; but 
the youth, the beauty, the talents, and T may say 
the rank of some of the parties, made them interest- 
ing to many beside myself, who to all these 
motives, added that of personal friendship for more 
than one of the individuals concerned. 

Helen Clare was the daughter of an artist, who 
having the honour of a distant relationship to Lady 
Delancy, had been indebted to her patronage for 
the fame and emoluments which his talents, 
eminent as they really were, would probably not 
otherwise have procured him. He died young, 
having first followed to the grave a beloved wife, 
and leaving to inherit his name and his talents an 
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only daughter. Helen was three years younger 
than Laura Delancy; and the latter, naturally 
henevolent and kind-hearted, though as petulent, 
froward, and self-willed as a spoiled child of for- 
tune could he, pleaded the cause of the heautiful 
orphan so effectually, that Helen was taken into 
her Ladyship's house. Too proud and too vain to 
have the slightest idea that Helen could enter into 
any competition with her, Laura Delancy treated 
her with kindness until the arrival of Cecil Faulk- 
ner from the continent, opened her eyes to the 
mortifying conviction that the humhle Helen was 
preferred to her. 

The immense fortune of which Faulkner was 
possessed rendered it important to Lady Delancy 
to secure him for her daughter. She therefore 
contrived to insinuate suspicions into Faulkner's 
mind, which effectually destroyed his respect for 
Ellen, and changed his intentions towards her ; 
and under this delusion he dared to make propo- 
sals which completely dissipated the hopes and 
expectations of the beautiful orphan. Too indig- 
nan, to reply to him, she hastened to communicate 
to Lady Delancy the insult she had received, and 
was persuaded by her to retire for a short time 
into the country, to the house of a friend of her 
ladyship, observing, that in all probability her 
absence would bring Mr. Faulkner to his propor 
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senses. In an evil hour, Helen left London, under 
the protection of Lady Delancy's ready friend, Mr. 
Maudsley, and her ladyship took care that Faulk- 
ner should see her depart with the man, whom he 
had been led to believe was her lover. 

It would be tedious to relate the arts by which 
he was induced to ofier his hand to Laura ; but 
the result has been stated. The mark of respect 
which Maudsley wore towards Helen was thrown 
aside, when she repulsed his addresses. He hesi- 
tated not to tell her that her reputation was sacri- 
ficed by her accepting his protection. She wrote 
to Lady Delancy, but her letters were returned 
unanswered. Terrified and harassed on every 
side, and without a single friend to whom she 
could look for counsel or assistance, the unfortu- 
nate Helen became at last what her worst enemies 
hoped to make her : but her's was not a heart to 
exist under a sense of guilt and shame, and in a 
few months she was in the last stage of a decline. 
It was then that Maudsley felt the iniquity of his 
conduct ; and in a moment of contrition he acknow- 
ledged to the dying girl the long train of arts and 
deceptions which had been concerted between him 
and Lady Delancy. Helen had but one wish in 
the world : it was a weakness, she confessed, but 
she should die in peace, shQ said, could she once 
more see Cecil Faulkner, and convince him that 
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she had not deserved his conduct. She was con- 
veyed by easy stages to London, and the very 
night preceding the day appointed for his nuptials, 
her former lover was conducted to the side of her 
death-bed. Love and truth lent irresistible elo- 
quence to all Helen uttered ; Faulkner was 
agonized by her narrative ; and when he beheld 
her dying before him, he accused himself and Lady 
Delancy of having murdered her, and declared that 
no power on earth should compel him to unite 
himself to Laura. 

It was not man/ months afler this event that the 
public papers announced the marriage of Laura 
De]jincy to a peer, whose age nearly trebled her 
own ; and about the same time Cecil Faulkner, for 
the first time since the death of Helen Clare, was 
enabled to mix in society. He had been brought 
to the verge of the grave by a fever, and a more 
lamentable change cannot be conceived than that 
which had taken place in the two persons who had 
so lately been the envy and admiration of all who 
knew them. For a short season Laura shone the 
brightest and gayest in the circle of fashion, but 
the eye of friendship could discover what the 
splendor of dress and the mysterious arts of the 
toilette, and the assumed vivacity of the sufferer, 
hid from the world, that she was fast fading from 
a scene which had become hateful to her. A ner- 
10* 
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vous fever soon released her ; and, by a striking 
coincidence, close by the splendid marble which 
perpetuates her name and high sounding titles, is 
placed the plain and simple tablet which records 
the fate of Helen Clare. 



SONNET. 



BY BABBY OOBNWALL. 



' Upon what pleasent slope or sunny field, 
Sweet unforgotten girl, are you delaying ? 
Or are you with those sportive children playing, 
Whose loveliness time has not quite revealed ? 
Or with that serious sister, who has sealed 
Her nuptial bond in joy — are you arraying 
Her, or your own dark hair hind'ring from straying 
Down that white bosom vanity never steeled ? 
Or are you, in unostentatious duty 
Tending the kindest mother in the world. 
Whose looks are fixed on those blue eyes of beauty 
That shine as softly as a summer star ? 
Yet wherefore wish I the dim veil unfurled ? 
May joy go with you wheresoe'er you are ! 
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EVENING. 

BY ALABIO A. WATTS. 

The holy time le qtdet as a Nun, 
Breathless with adoration !— Wobdswokth. 

'Tis Evening — On Abruzzo's hill, 
The summer sun is lingering still,— 
As though unwilling to bereave 

The landscape of its softest beam,— 
So fair— one can but look and grieve 

To think that, like a lovely dream, 
A few brief fleeting moments more 
Must see it's reign of beauty o'er ! 

'Tis Evening ; — and a general hush 

Prevails, save when the mountain spring 
Bursts from its rock, with fitful gush, 

And makes melodious murmuring ; — 
Or when from Corno's height of fear. 

The echoes of its convent bell 
Come wafted on the far-off ear 

With soft and diapason swell. 
But sounds so wildly sweet as they. 
Ah ! who would ever wish away ? 
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Yet there are seasons when the soul, 

Rapt in some dear delicious dream, 
Heedless what ski^s may o'er it roll, 

What rays of beauty round it beam, 
Shuts up its inmost cell ; — lest aught, 

However wondrous, wild, or fair. 
Shine in — and interrupt the thought. 

The one-deep thought that centres there 

Though with the passionate sense, so shrined 

And canonized, the hues of grief 
Perchance be darkly, closely twined. 

The lonely bosom spurns relief! 
And could the breathing scene impart 

A charm to make its sadness less, 
'Twould hate the balm that healed its smart, 

And curse the spell of loveliness 
That pierced its cloud of gloom, if so 
It stirred the stream of thought below; 



The more merciful acts thou dost, the more 
mercy thou wilt receive ; and if with a charitable 
employment of thy temporal riches, thou gainest 
eternal treasure, thy purchase is infinite: thou 
wilt have found the are of multiplying indeed. 
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TO A CHANGEABLE FRIEND. 

BY BOSS HENDBIOKS. 

Stern misery, beyond all grief, 

Transcending every woe, 
When friends, who gave the heart relief. 

Can change — and coldness shew. 
Vile heart to throw its vestment off. 

Its covering of love. 
As when 'tis fretted by the moth. 

Which flutter'd from above. 



And didst thou flutter, poor frail thing ! 

Like sunbeams o'er the rose. 
When, blithe and gay as insect's wing, 

'Twas in its joys repose. 
And didst thou leave it, wicked heart, 

Helpless — to die alone : 
Ah ! thine at best a demon's part, 

And thou shalt stand alone. 
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The hour will come when misery 

May be thy sadden'd lot ; 
Then vainly sue for sympathy, 

To friends you have forgot. 
And they whose flattery is sold 

Are basking in thy smile ; 
They worship but thy paltry gold : 

Like thine— their heart is guile. 



Then look around and seek a friend, 

And cry, alas ! but where ? 
And let thy heart in sorrow bend. 

Beneath its load of care. 
Great God ! forgive the truant wish, 

'Twere better far to die 
Than live in realms of long anguish. 

And heave alone each sigh. 



Then I forgive thee from my soul ; 

This poor young breaking heart. 
Shall feel a better born control. 

And bear alone its part. 
And God will shield it from distress, 

And keep it as his own. 
Till into realms of happiness, 

The desolate be flown. 
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TEAES. 

BT B. B. H. 

What are they ? Strange and mystic things, 

The creatures of an hour ; 
As light as hees who swiftly wing 
From beauteous flower to flower ; 

Yet, still we prize, 

From Friendship's eyes, 

The drops which tell 

Their heart-felt spell ; 
Arid let us weep in grief or fear, 
We love another fellow ^^ tear.'* 

In childhood's strange and pettish rest 

We sob our hearts to sleep ; 
In girlhood o'er some friendly breast 
We weep our gentle grief; 

And when we roam 

From girlhood's home. 

And manly tongue 

Our vows hath won. 
We feel a husband lingers near, 
And still we shed home's farewell ^< tear" 
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When joys of earth like sinking light 
To distant realms must roll, 

The tear-drops glisten, sad yet bright, 
And sanctify death's toll ; 

The soul doth fly. 
To realms on high, 
And soars above 
'Midst looks of love ; 

The sobs of friends still greet the ear. 

We live — and die amidst a «< tear." 



SONa. 

BT L. 8. 

What is Love ? — ^a fire. 

Fed with idle breath ; 
'Tis a dream, — 'tis a desire, 

Dying— ere deaths 

Where is Love ! — Alas ! 

In the dust it lies 
Severed green like summer grass, 

And so — it dies. 
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OB, 

THE HEIRESS OF HAZELWOOD. 

Business having taken me within ten miles of 

the residence of my friend S , as I had long 

promised him a visit, my present propinquity 
induced me to waive the ceremony of a formal 
notification, and risk the chance of finding him at 
home. Accordingly, on leaving the inn where I 
had passed the night, I turned my horse's head in 
the direction of my friend's dwelling, and after a 
pleasant ride found myself before his door, and soon 
received from him a hearty shake of the hand by 
way of welcome. 

The family of my friend were preparing to pay 
a Christmas visit to a neighbour who lived about 
three miles from them ; they had no great diffi- 
culty in prevailing on me to accompany them ; my 
horse being ver}'^ much jaded by two or three days' 
hard riding, I very readily accepted a seat in their 
11 
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carriage, — which was something between a chaise 
and caravan, coming, I believe, under the denomi- 
nation of a taxed-cart, from its wanting the still more 
highly taxed appendages of springs — which after 
much jumping and shaking, that often brought our 
heads in that kind of contact which I could easily 
have dispensed with, notwithstanding the approxi- 
mation of a very pretty face directly opposite to 
me, conveyed us safely to the house of my friend's 
friend. Mr. Clayton was one of those opulent 
farmers who are often to be met with in Dorset- 
shire ; he rented an estate of £1000 a year, and 
occupied what had once been the family mansion 
of the owners of the manor, now reduced to a ca- 
pacious but comfortless farm house. A stone porch 
admitted us into a passage stolen from the great 
hall, from which a small low door opened into a 
parlour, which was tolerably comfortable, and evi- 
dently more modern than some other parts of the 
edifice, though the stone window frames, and nar- 
row casements, seemed to indicate that even this 
apartment might boast an antiquity coeval with 
the reign of Elizabeth. Here we warmed our- 
selves before a cheering fire, while the ladies 
retired to adjust their dress* 

The company assembled consisted of the vicar, 
an attorney and his wife, with two or three of the 
neighbouring farmers and their families. When 
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dinner was announced, we were ushered into the 
great hall, where a table was spread, with all the 
delicate and substantial fare consecrated to this 
season of mirth and dainty feeding. It would be 
a thousand pities if Christmas should ever go out 
of fashion ! 

A blazing wood fire in a roomy comer gave a 
glow of comfort to the cold naked walls and chilly 
stone floor of the apartment. The hall reached to 
the roof of the house itself, and each window, or 
rather each tier of windows — for it had the appear- 
ance of three or four piled one on the other, the 
highest finished vnth a Gothic arch — ^was nearly 
the height of the hall, defying alike the aid of 
drapery, or shutters to keep out the cold light of 
the moon, and the stars twinkling in their frosty 
splendour. Though our host regaled us with all 
the comforts and many of the delicacies that only 
wealth can procure, yet, as he had been the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune, he still retained in his 
family that simplicity of manners which belonged 
to his humbler fortunes ; and I was greatly sur- 
prised, and somewhat confounded, on finding my- 
self, as well as the other guests, waited upon by 
the two cherry-lipped daughters of our entertainer. 
In this, however, they were greatly assisted by 
that old appendage to the baronial hall, the but- 
tery-hatch, which had, perhaps from its utility, 
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escaped the innovating hand of modern refinement. 
The one in question had the appearance, when 
closed, of a large door, but the upper part only 
opened horizontally, and when let down formed a 
table accessible alike to the hall and the buttery, 
or pantry, and on this were placed all the dishes, 
et cetera^ for the dinner, when they made ^( their 
exits and their entrances," and by this simple con- 
trivance saved many a weary round-about walk to 
those who had to place the viands on the table. 
Our fair Hebes likewise filled the goblet for us, 
from a sideboard no less antique than the buttery- 
hatch ; it was placed in a deep recess, and con- 
sisted of a large marble slab, supported by half a 
dozen rampant lions, with lifted claws and grin- 
ning mouths, which the good lady of the house 
had taken care to have well crammed with mortar, 
smoothed and white-washed, to prevent their 
frightening the children. 

The dinner passed with the usual country con- 
versation, such as the price of corn, fox-hunting, 
coursing, and their concomitants. The evening 
went off pleasantly enough, with the help of whist 
and " wood-notes wild," warbled with more power 
of voice than delicacy of taste, by the pretty 
daughters of our hospitable entertainer. After all 
the well cloaked company had departed, who were 
to return to the shelter of their own roofs, we, who 
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from the greater distance were to have our domi- 
ciles in the old manor-house, hegan to think of 
retiring to our separate apartments : an apology- 
was made for placing me, being a single man, in 
a room that was yery seldom used ; but I was 
assured that every care had been taken to obviate 
any danger that might arise from damp or cold, 
with fires and warming pans. When the room was 
first mentioned, I observed a great eagerness to 
speak in a boy of about fourteen, the son of our 
host, who was stopped by a significant bend of the 
head from his sister, while she desired him to 

'< light Mr. 's candle, and show him the way 

to his bed-room." My young friend brought the 
candles accordingly, and escorted me to my cham- 
ber ; first up a narrow spiral stone staircase, then 
through a variety of long intricate passages*— now 
we stumbled up a step or two that crossed our 
path, and now nearly tumbled down a few others ; 
for my guide would not break the mysterious 
silence imposed on him, even to warn me of these 
little inequalities that lay in our way, and the 
flickering light of the candles he carried only 
served to make the ground we were traversing 
appear still more uncertain. At length we arrived at 
a low, narrow, arched door, studded thickly with 
large nails, and opened by a sort of iron ring and 
latch. We then entered into a large irregular bed 
11* 
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room, the dreariness of which' was somewhat re- 
lieved by a cheering wood-fire, that blazed in the 
old-fashioned chimney beneath a large heavy 
mantel-piece, where the arms of the original pro- 
prietor of the mansion had been rudely carved, 
and embellished with such strange supporters and 
appendages as the sculptor's very fanciful imagi- 
nation : 

** That might be worshipped on the bended knee, 
And ttiU the second dread command be free." 

Whitewash was the cold covering of the walls, 
and in many parts it had peeled off from the cov- 
ered oak mouldings that finished the door joints 
and window frames. The hangings of the large 
square bed were of yellow merino, a chilling 
colour, with plain, moth-eaten valences, cut into 
many a curve and scollop, from which the line of 
beauty was continued with great exactness in the 
worsted lace that was turned off from its business 
of binding into the elegant bend of the tulip, or 
the round of the rose. 

An old fashioned toilet, hung round with point 
lace, a more modem washing stand, and some 
carved oak chairs with high upright cane backs, 
completed the furniture of the room. My young 
conductor placed my candle on the toilet, wished 
me a hasty good night, and hurried away without 
shutting the door ; I could hear him stumbling his 
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way back again, as if he were in too great a hurry- 
to regard the inequalities of the way. 

There are times and situations in which the 
mind that at another time would scorn the idea of 
any thing bordering on superstition might yet feel 
its influence in spite of reason and religion ; shall 
I confess that I felt something very like it the mo- 
ment I was left alone in my dreary apartment ? 
There is no need of describing this very disagree- 
able sensation, for I firmly believe it has been felt 
at some time pr another by every human being, 
though there may be few who have the honesty to 
confess it. 

The flickering light of the fire, or the more 
steady one of the single candle, failed to discover 
what might lie in the deep recess beyond the bed ; 
and I looked towards it with an undefined appre- 
hension of seeing spectral and appalling forms 
start forth from the gloom ; in a moment I smiled 
at my foUy^ and took the candle to examine the 
far side of the room, well knowing that the imagi- 
nation has no limit when left to itself. The first 
thing I discovered was a small arched door-way, 
similar to the one through which I had entered, 
excepting tliat this was elevated three steps from 
the floor. After a few efl!brts I succeeded in un- 
fastening the door, when a sudden rush of wind 
extinguished my candle ; this was soon relit, and 
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screening it with my hand I again approached the 
door. It was some time before I could make my 
candle bum steadily enough to examine the place 
I was now in : it seemed to be a small turret 
chamber, greatly dilapidated, with a narrow arched 
window, through the broken panes of which the 
clustering ivy had intruded, and now crept along 
the interior wall, giving it an air of strange deso- 
lation. On looking through the broken window I 
could discover beneath it the roof of a ruined 
porch, or what might perhaps have once been the 
principal entrance, and beside it stood a very aged 
yew tree, the touchwood of whose decayed 
branches shining with a phosphoric light, in the 
midst of the dark green foliage, gave it a very 
grotesque appearance in the yellow moon-shine. 
My survey was soon ended, and I was glad to 
close the door again on this neglected apartment, 
and return to my own room, certainly less dreary 
from the contrast : yet I am ashamed to say that I 
could not entirely divest myself of that awful, 
mysterious feeling which the novelty and Gothic 
gloom of my lodging room had inspired me with ; 
and, like a timid child, I felt a sort of safety when 
I sank into a soft feather-bed, and wrapped my 
head in the coverlid. I soon sank into a sound 
slumber, so deep and dreamless, that it must have 
been a loud noise which awakened me, as if from 
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the dead, to that state of nervous agitation often 
felt by one just recovering from a fever. I list- 
ened : the noise, regular in its recurrence contin- 
ued, and seemed to resemble that made by a chair 
on which a nurse is rocking a baby to sleep. Sur- 
prised at such an unaccountabJe occurrence, for it 
was in my very room, I hastily drew back the cur- 
tain, and, to my great amazement, saw before the 
fire, which at that instant flashed into a bright 
blaze, a woman of a very singular appearance, 
with an infant on her lap : every now and then 
she stopped her rocking, and seemed by the mo- 
tion of her elbows to be performing some of the 
offices of a careful nurse, first holding her own 
hands to the fire and then rubbing the feet and 
legs of the child, her stifl!* robe rustling as she 
moved ; I spoke, but received no answer — I spoke 
again, the rocking of the old high-backed oak chair 
was the only sound I heard, when that of my own 
voice had died away to a fearful silence. 1 
stepped out of bed and walked cautiously and 
circuitously round, to have a more perfect view of 
this mysterious being: I was not asleep, for I per- 
fectly remember striking my foot against the sharp 
angle of the bed-post as I got out of bed : its face 
was that of a young, and would have been that of 
a handsome woman, but for the livid hue of the^ 
lips, and the deadly whiteness of the cheeks ; the 
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eyes was chill and lustreless, and the lips appeared 
to be quivering with extreme cold : the infant's 
face, hands, and feet, were of the same icy hue, 
and seemed stiffened with cold, as its little body 
was with swathing bands. 

Though it was but for a moment that they were 
given to my view, yet I have a most distinct re- 
membrance of thek appearance and dress: the 
mother was clothed in a black, or dark levantine 
vest, made high about the neck, surmounted by a 
ruff the stiff quillings of which looked like carved- 
work ; a single row of closely set studs confined it* 
close to the chest till it met the stomacher, which 
was terminated by a bow of red and black ribbon, 
while lesser ones ornamented the sides ; the 
sleeves, excepting the full, slashed tops, were made 
tight to the arm, and finished at the wrist by cufii 
of point lace turned back on the dark sleeves in 
the mitre form ; her hair was tightly strained back 
from her forehead, and on it she wore a black coif 
bordered with large pearls. The infant, though it 
did not seem to be more than six weeks old, had 
likewise its tidy form made shapely by a stoma- 
cher ; its plain borderless cap, bib, and cuffs were 
of stiffened lawn, crimped and« pinched into a kind 
of miniature fret-work ; every particular was too 
deeply impressed on my mind to be easily for- 
gotten, though, as I said before, it was but for a 
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moment that I saw them ; for the rayless eyes 
were fixed on me, and kindled to a look of terror ; 
the chill babe was firmly pressed to the breast of 
the phantom mother as she uttered a strange dis- 
cordant shriek, melted into indistinctness, and was 
seen no more. The fire, which had before blazed 
brightly, flickered and died away as the forms be« 
came obliterated and lost in their vapour. It is 
strange, but no less true, that with the appearance 
of the spectres ray superstitious terrors died away, 
and, when the apparition had melted from my 
sight, I no longer felt that indescribable awe and 
subdued terror which had pervaded my mind when 
I first took possession of my gloomy chamber. I 
can only account for it on the principle that appre- 
hension, having no limits, is more unbearable than 
the certainty of the greatest calamity : be that as 
it may, I now returned to my bed quite free from 
terror, though not from awe and wonder, which 
kept me wakeful for the remainder of the night. 

I arose as soon as the darkness of the morftng 
would allow me, and made my waj[ to th« par- 
lour, whose a coal fire just ignited ffleany^d cold 
and comfortless from the modernized/chimney. I 
amused myself with the bellows for some time.— 
I was always fond*i)f blowing the fire ; it is occu- 
pation without exertion, and, though it yields an 
agreeable and speedy result, it does not interfere 
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with the chaia of thought that might be linked in 
the mind at the same time. When the eldest 
daughter made her appearance, <<on household 
cares intent," I detained her from her more useful 
occupations, first by the common places of the 
morning, and then by turning the conversation on 
the antiquity of the house, and expressing, in a 
seemingly careless manner, my pleasure in legen- 
dary stories and " old wives' fables," asking her 
if there were any of the kind belonging to this 
mansion. She smihngly told me it was well that 
I had not enquired for such stories the night be- 
fore, as the gratification of my curiosity might 
have spoiled my repose ; for the part of the house 
where I had slept was said to be the scene of un- 
earthly visitings, of which she would tell me more 
after breakfast, if I still held my determination of 
leaving them that day. Accordingly after break- 
fast I was treated with the following story : 

MABEL. 

The lord of Hazelwood manor, had broad acres, 
spacious parks, and a splendid mansion ; he had, 
besides, a fair and amiable partner in all his cares, 
pleasures, and possessions ; one thing alone was 
wanting to complete his happiness; it was at 
length given to him in part ; he became the father 
of a little girl. Great as was his joy on the occa- 
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sion, it would have been still greater had kind 
providence given him a male heir to his name and 
estates. Can there be a more powerful appeal to 
the affections of the heart than the helplessness of 
infancy ? In a very few months the happy parents 
discovered so much beauty, grace, and vivacity in 
their little Mabel, that they firmly believed no boy 
could ever be half so amiable ; her smile was so 
sweet, her little countenance so intelligent ; and 
then she would make such odd mutterings, and 
look so arch when playing boo-peep behind the 
lappet of her mother's coif, that they would hang 
oVer her in such mute rapture as defied expres- 
sion; her joyous shout would vibrate on their 
hearts, till the tremor of delight became pain by 
its excess. At ten months old, one of those dis- 
eases which all must undergo seized on the chiJd ; 
what anxious moments were endured by the father 
and mother during the crisis of the disorder ! The 
cradle was removed with the greatest care to the 
quietest part of the house ; bells were muffled, and 
rushes strewn on the floors and corridors: the 
anxious father, as he returned to the sick room, 
would lift the iron latch with the greatest caution, 
and close the heavy door as though the slightest 
sound would frighten the spirit from the angel 
form which enshrined it — vain precautions ! no 
souod will ever disturb their darling child. He 
12 
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would then advance with steady steps and whis- 
per his enquiries to the tender mother, who sat 
with the sweet baby on her lap, pressing its dry 
and burning lips from time to time, and watching 
for one slight glance of meaning from its now dim- 
mer eyes ; — that ray of promise at length beamed 
on the joyous parent after a short but still repose ; 
the hope it held forth was not lost ; the little girl 
recovered: — her limbs regained their roundness 
and their vigour, and she soon learnt to totter be- 
tween the extended arms of her doting parents. 
Her little mimicries of all she saw were exquisite ; 
but though her acuteness was unparalleled in tHe 
eyes of her father and mother, yet they were 
somewhat surprised to find that she did not appear 
to know her own name at an age when children in 
general are familiarized to the sound. A trial was 
prepared for them which their hearts were little 
schooled to meet. On the green-sward, at the ter- 
mination of the avenue, the little Mabel was seated, 
gathering all the daisies and golden cups within 
her reach, and holding them in her little grasp for 
her nurse to smell them ; her father had seen 
from the window a party of Savoyards, with pipes 
and tabors, advancing towards the house ; he went 
out to mark the efiect of the music upon his dar- 
ling; — they came behind her unperceived and 
struck up a lively air. She remained unmoved. 
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gathered her flowers as before. The dreadful con- 
viction struck at once on the father's heart that his 
child was deprived of the organ of hearing ; an 
agonised shout, uttered close to her ear, confirmed 
his fears; it was as unnoted as the pipe and 
tabor ; his little Mabel was insensible to every 
sound, and consequently would never be able to 
articulate an intelligible one. 

It seemed as if her calamity had only endeared 
her the more to her doating parents ; they were 
never blessed with another child, and all the affec- 
tions of their hearts, of which they had ample 
store, were concentrated in their poor dumb girl. 
She grew tall and lovely, and such was the soul 
that sparkled in her dark hazel eye, it almost 
seemed to show that speech to her would have 
been an unnecessary gift ; at least to her parents 
it would have been nearly* useless, so well had 
they learnt to understand every look and gesture 
of their exquisitely sensible child : — she seemed to 
have a double power in her other faculties to make 
up for the deficiency of those she had lost. Her 
sensibility, her beauty, and her wealth, qualities 
and circumstances which render guardian care so 
necessary to any young female, made it doubly 
needful to this interesting girl, from her having no 
medium of communication with the world in 
general : yet it was the will of the Father of all 
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to deprive this poor helpless child of both her 
natural guardians, one soon after the other. We 
see but one link of the mighty chain of events 
which runs through eternity, and shall we pre- 
sume to reason from that speck of vision on the 
purposes of the Infinite One ? It is here that faith 
exclaims ^« Thy will be done," and schools his 
heart to confidence ; and " where he can't unravel 
learns to trust." The father was the first that 
died, leaving the guardianship of the child's 
fortune to his brother, and of her person to his 
wife : — she survived him but a twelvemonth, and 
bequeathed her sacred trust to a friend, who had 
been bred up with her from her childhood, and had 
made part of her family when she married ; one 
who had never been made to taste at the liberal 
board that fed her the bitterness of the bread of 
charity. Next to her father and mother, little 
Mabel certainly loved dame Suky Colthurst better 
than any one else in the world, and the fond 
mother thought that she could not better provide 
for the care and comfort of her helpless child, than 
by entrusting them to one whom she had^ known 
from her infancy — one who was bound to her by 
every tie of gratitude, and, above ail, one for 
whom her child bad the warmest afiection, and 
who appeared to have for her a fondness second 
only to a mother's. 
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The uncle of Mabel lived at a great distance ; 
he was, besides a man of the world, and it was 
not likely that his care would extend to all the 
little wants and usages of the poor dumb girl, to 
ensure her every comfort to which she had been 
habituated. Dame Suky was enjoined by the 
anxious mother to remain in the manor house, and 
retain all the appendages of wealth that her child 
had been accustomed to, and which her fortune 
could so well afibrd. Her household saw with 
great concern the lasting sorrow of the affectionate 
child for the loss of her last-left parent:— ^she 
would remain for hours together on a low stool, in 
the comer of the room, clasping her knees, with 
her eyes fixed on the easy chair in which her 
mother used to sit ; and when, by dame Suky's 
orders, it was removed from her sight, she threw 
herself into such an agony of passion and tears 
that the chair was obliged to be restored to its 
wonted place. But fifteen is not an age on which 
sorrow can take a lasting hold : Mabel, in time^ 
began again to caress her pet lamb, to take h^r 
hawk upon her finger, and suffer it to pick its food 
from her lips. A sudden spring made all nature 
appear joyful ; her long-forgotten haunts were again 
frequented — again she might be seen holding by 
the pendant branch of the beach-tree, as she let 
herself down by its fantastic roots to the edge of 
12* 
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the deeply channelled stream that wound its 
. mazy way among alders and birch, and the roots 
of many a stately tree that it had half undermined ; 
where the trout found shelter in its shade, till 
disturbed by the sudden plunge of the water-rat, 
in its way to the opposite bank. Here she would 
wander for hours alone, and return more cheerful 
and happy to her evening meal. 

A stranger came to the manor-house, whom 
dame Suky announced as her nephew ; he ap- 
peared to be about thirty, of the middle size, with 
a sallow complexion, short black hair, and dark 
projecting brows, which an habitual frown had 
depressed towards the middle of his forehead, and 
formed perpendicular lines that gave an air of 
anxiety to his determined, and rather sinister-look- 
ing eyes, which were long and dark ; and though 
he was certainly handsome, yet the expression of 
his eyes, and a slight curvature in his full upper 
lip, gave his face an expression that was far from 
agreeable. The stranger remained for some time 
a guest at the house, and had evidently business of 
importance to settle with his aunt, as was guessed 
by their long and frequent conferences, and their 
evident anxiety to avoid being overheard. The 
servants who waited on them at their refections 
had remarked very significant glances pass be- 
tween them, when Mabel, with a sincerity perhaps 
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belonging to her malady, showed her evident dis- 
like to the attentions of Dugdale, though they 
were not very obtrusive. She gave a very strong 
proof of her feelings towards hua pne day when 
he presumed to refix the rose of her shoe which 
had got loose ; her colour deepened to crimson, 
her eyes' darted fire, and a moment aft^r she threw 
herself on dame Suky's neck and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears ; but dame Suky angrily withdrew 
herself from the energetic embrace of the passion- 
ate girl, and menaced her with her look and finger. 
The spirit-wounded Mabel drew herself up with 
the dignity of an empress, and, darting a look of 
anger and contempt on her guardian, such a glance 
as no other face so finely formed as hers was could 
assume, she left the room. 

It has been remarked that those who suffer 
under the privation of hearing and speech must 
oftener give way to violent passion than those who 
can give their emotions vent in words : certainly 
the offence committed by Dugdale did not call for 
such a violent display of resentful feeling as that 
shown by Mabel ; but it was very evident that she 
disliked him; which became still 'more apparent in 
the extreme joy and satisfaction her countenance 
expressed, when a few days after he took his de- 
parture. MabePs spirits soon regained their wonted 
buoyancy, and dame Suky's attentions were as 
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afiectionate and unremitting to her dumb ward as 
they used to be in the life time of her mother. 
DugdaJe seemed to be quite forgotten. The sum- 
mer with all its usual pleasures passed away, and 
winter with its more domestic ones brought an- 
other spring, when dame Suky announced her 
intention of taking Mabel to pay her uncle and 
guardian a visit. It is impossible to describe the 
joy that sparkled in her eyes and dimpled her 
round cheeks when she was made sensible of the 
intended journey; and the hilarity with which 
she sprang into her crimson velvet side-saddle, 
when she set out, was so remarkable that Andrew 
Thornburgh, the old butler, could not help shed- 
ding tears, as he fervently hoped she might re- 
cross her own threshhold stone as gleesome and 
blithe as she left it. 

It was many, many months before she came 
back ; her servants were each with an almost pa- 
rental anxiety expecting her return — for she was 
very dear to them all — when the post-boy's horn 
announced the unusual event of a letter to the 
manor-house : it was delivered with all due cere- 
mony into the hands of the old butler, who only 
read over slowly " to the worthy Mister Andrew 
Thornburgh, at the house of the worshipful lady of 
Hazelwood manor, near the post-town of _,'* 
before he paid the carriage of the letter, and or- 
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dered a cup of October for the post-boy. He then 
very deliberately seated himself at the long oak 
table, broke the seal of the letter, and, unfolding 
it, laid it open before him, while he took out his 
spectacles and carefully wiped them with his 
handkerchief; then placing them on his nose 
began to read, at first with a smiling countenance, 
then with a look of perplexity, till, to the great 
amazement of his fellow servants, who had been 
always used to his sober steady habits, he started 
up, dashed his spectacles on the stones, and crump- 
ling the letter in his hand with a sudden grasp, 
exclaimed g — ds wounds I — the first and last oath 
that ever he had been heard to utter. The ser- 
vants, all amazed, crowded round him for an 
explanation ; he could only throw the letter from 
him with a look of indignation ; they picked it up, 
and amongst them contrived to make out that it 
came from dame Suky Colthurst to order the house 
to be set to rights for the reception of their young 
mistress and her husband, Mr. Richard Dugdale, 
who was now to be considered as the master of 
Hazelwood manor. 

The next day brought this new master and his 
youthful bride ; but, instead of the light-hearted 
girl that had so gaily loosened her broidered rein 
on the neck of her bounding steed a few months 
before, Andrew received into his arms a pale, thin. 
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tearful, nervous female, lovely still, though so 
much subdued that the heart-stricken old man 
could scarcely believe that it was his own fair 
Mabel that he lifted from her horse. The hus- 
band with an air of authority gave his orders to 
those about him, and then led his trembling wife, 
followed by her treacherous guardian, to the hall. 
The next day a letter was despatched to Mabel's 
uncle, demanding, in the name of her husband, the 
writings belonging to his niece's estates. The 
angry uncle soon arrived; he came to examine 
into the legality of the claim ; it was too fatally 
substantiated ; Mabel was now a wife, and likely 
soon to become a mother. The poor girl had 
always been enabled, by her uncommonly expres- 
sive countenance and gestures, to make herself 
well understood by those who would pay a little 
attention to her signs. Though no attempt was 
made to prevent the uncle and niece from being 
alone together, it was in vain that he tried to draw 
from her any indications of her having been 
harshly used ; she maintained a dogged unaltered 
countenance, almost amounting to stupidity, until 
her uncle explained^ to her as well as he could 
that by her father's will she had it in her power 
still to retain a large portion of her property for 
the benefit of her expected child : her eyes then, 
for a moment, gleamed with animation ; and, 
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when he produced the parchment that would en- 
sure to her this right, she seized it with avidity, 
and hastily concealed it in her hosom, casting an 
alarmed look round the room at the same time, 
which told a dismal story to the heart of her uncle. 
He soon after left the manor-house, and Mabel was 
seldom seen by the domestics except at meal times. 
Her face always wore a cast of the deepest dejec- 
tion, except when her husband or his aunt inter- 
fered in what more particularly concerned herself ; 
she would then give way to those sudden bursts 
of anger and resentment which since the death of 
her parents she had often indulged in ; a disposi- 
tion that had appeared in her childhood, but it 
was then always checked with such gentleness 
when it did occur, and such care was taken to 
avoid awakening it, that it had seldom been roused 
until after the period mentioned. Ae she had 
always been excessively kind and affectionate to 
those about her, and polite and gentle mannered to 
strangers, her domestics could not help thinking 
that she must still be undergoing some secret per- 
secution from her husband and his aunt ; but she 
seemed as careful in avoiding any communication 
with them as those two worthies were to exclude 
her from it ; and, though they effectually succeeded 
in their endeavours here, there was evidently 
something in which they had been baffled and 
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disconcerted ; close conferences, mysterious whis- 
perings, and anxious looks had often been observed 
between them. 

Mabel at length became a mother. It was 
curious to observe the rapture of nature that 
beamed in her face as she pressed her baby to her 
bosom, and yielded to it its natural nourishment ; 
the solicitude with which she watched every 
movement of the nurse as she bore her precious 
burden about the room ; the troubled anxiety of 
her look when any other person attempted to touch 
it ; her own delicate and fearful handling of the 
little innocent, as though she was apprehensive 
that the fragile fabric would crumble beneath her 
touch. Never were maternal love and solicitude 
more strongly shown than in this poor dumb 
mother ; her baby seemed her whole of life, and as 
; soon as her^trength would allow of it, she would 
permit no other person to perform the small, but 
never-ceasing, offices which infancy requires. It 
appeared that she was now left free from persecu- 
tion to the quiet, the blissful enjoyment of her new 
sensations. She never seemed to take any notice 
of her husband or his kins-woman, except when 
they attempted to come near her child ; she would 
then mutter those harsh and indistinct, but angry 
sounds, which <^e peculiar to the deaf and dumb ; 
and, while she held her baby tight with one arm, 
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would extend the other in a gemi-circle round it, as if 
to ward off some noxious touch, or meditated blow. 

In the dead of the night the domestics were 
once alarmed by sudden and horrid shrieks from 
the apartment of their young mistress. They 
rushed in a body towards the sound, and were met 
in the narrow passage by Dugdale, who informed 
them that it had been thought proper to remove 
the infant from its mother for a short time, as it 
had shown symptoms of the measles, and, their 
mistress never having had that alarming disorder, 
her safety depended on a temporary separation ; 
and though it was difficult to make her compre- 
hend the necessity, yet she would, no doubt, be 
calmejT in a little time. 

With this account they were obHged to be satis- 
fied, or at least to appear so ; but many a myste- 
rious hint and dark inuendo passed between them, 
that sufficiently showed the state of their thoughts. 
They were prohibited, nay prevented, from ap- 
proaching that part of the house where their 
agonized mistress was now confined ; yet they 
could get near enough to hear the shrieks of ma- 
ternal agony, unlike any thing human, that came 
from her apartment. At length they ceased alto- 
gether, and hercom passionating household hoped 
that complete exhaustion had at length brought her 
repose. They stole anxiously to listen during the 
13 
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day, and often through the following night, but all 
seemed still as death in her apartments. They 
hoked horrid surmises at each other. In spite of the 
new fallen snow which would betray his footsteps, 
when there was sufficient light for observation, old 
Andrew stole round to the quadrangular court; 
and, climbing the yew tree that grew beside the 
porch, got as far as he could on one of its sturdy 
arms, till he was enabled, by bending forwards, to 
look into the window of the turret chamber, which 
communicated with Mabel's bed-room, and was 
used by her as an oratory and sitting apartment. 
The broad-leaded diamond window panes and the 
dark foliage of the yew completely concealed the 
old man from view. To his infinite satisfaction he 
discovered his young mistress pacing up and down 
the room ; but she was wringing her hands, and 
looking up in so pitiful a manner, that it made his 
heart ache. All at once she darted towards the 
window, tried the fastenings, then shook the case- 
ment impetuously. Andrew was just going to 
discover himself, when he perceived her cruel 
husband come behind her and seize her arm. She 
shrieked dreadfully on seeing him, and made des- 
perate efibrts to disengage herself from his grasp ; 
but he held her fast while he made use of many 
menacing and significant signs. At length her 
child was brought before her in the arms of dame 
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Suky Collhurst. At the sight of her infant she 
struggled more violently than ever ; hut Dugdale 
still held her hack with an iron grasp, and pointed 
to the child with a threatening gesture. Mahel, 
with the hand that was disengaged, drew a parch- 
ment from her hosom, to which was attached a 
pendent seal of lead ; and, throwing it with great 
vehemence on the ground, was immediately re- 
leased from the strong hold of her hushand, who 
eagerly stooped to pick up the deed, while the 
freed mother rushed towards her hahy, and, snatch- 
ing it from the arms of her unworthy guardian, 
darted out of the room with her recovered treasure. 
The hrands were hlazing brightly in the chimney 
of the great hall, and the servants were assembled 
round it just before the close of day, emptying 
their flagons after supper, and talking with wise 
and compassionating countenances of the persecu- 
tions their young and unfortunate mistress was un- 
dergoing, when they agreed amongst themselves 
that the best thing they could do would be to let her 
uncle know what was going on at the manor-house. 
The snow had been softly falling all the day, and 
the flaky heaps, lodged on the window sill, cov- 
ered the first two tiers of panes, showing, as they 
looked towards them, the hazard, if not utter im- 
possibility of travelling for some time : it was, 
however, agreed that, as soon as the snow was hard 
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enough to bear him. Will Jenkins should take 

Jenny, the dapple mare, and ride to , and tell 

his story ; for all allowed that Will was the best 
hand for telling a story in all the hamlet, and they 
agreed to say, if he should be enquired for, that he 
was gone to fetch two young hounds from Squire 
Wellfords, which, to save consciences, he agreed 
to do on his return. They had secretly settled 
this point when Mistress Jones ran into the hall 
with a perplexed look to inform them that their 
mistress and her infant were no where to be 
found ; all started up in alarm, every part of the 
house was searched in vain. It was with great 
difficulty that a way was found from the outer 
door, as the snow had drifted into the porch and 
formed a deep barrier against it : in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather every search was made 
in the vicinity. When the morning dawned, the 
hapless mother and her infant were discovered 
about a mile from their home, lying quite dead, 
and half covered by a drift of snow. The baby, 
closely muffled in its mother's gown, appeared with 
open mouth, as if just fallen in sleep from the 
breast, where drops of milk congealed in icicles 
were still hanging. The countenafice of both mo- 
ther and child wore the gentlest repose : their last 
moments must have been freest from sufiering. 
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Tradition states that the infamous guardian, and 
her detestable nephew, never knew a moment's 
peace in Hazelwood manor after the death of its 
youthful mistress ; mysterious visitings by night, 
and awful retrospection by day, made their lives 
a miserable burthen. The estates were soon 
disposed of; they quarrelled and parted. The 
abhorrence in which they were held made their 
departure an event of great satisfaction to the 
neighbourhood. One of the tenants had a relation 
who was gentleman to a nobleman that lived in 
London ; this man, in one of his visits to his kins- 
folk, told them that a person named Dugdaie was 
often seen, and talked about, in the gambling 
houses in town ; and, some years after, this same 
man sent them a news-letter, in which was n^en- 
tioned the execution of several of those detestable 
wretches who by false plots, and subornations, had 
sworn away so much innocent blood some time 
before, and amongst them appeared the name of 
Richard Dugdaie. Many years had passed away. 
The tragedy acted at Hazelwood manor had ceased 
to occupy the minds of the quiet neighbours, and 
was only occasionally referred to as circumstances 
brought it to mind. 

One bright summer morning, about the time of 
Monmouth's rebellion, as Job Trump, the old sex- 
ton, went to dig a grave in the little quiet church- 
13* 
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yard of the hamlet, he saw under the yew-tree, 
which was glistening with dew drops in the rising 
sun, something lying on the grave of the dumb 
mother and her infant, which he could not well 
make out, hut, on going nearer, he found that it 
was a woman, quite dead, old, squalid, and po- 
verty stricken. The corpse was removed to the 
church, and amongst the throng of villagers, old 
and young, who came to look at it, there were 
several that recognized, by a scar on the left cheek, 
the mortal remains of dame Suky Colthurst, 



We are bom to trouble ; and we may depend 
upon it whilst we live in this world we shall have 
it, though with intermissions — that is, in whatever 
state we are, we shall find a mixture of good and 
evil ; and therefore the true way to contentment 
is to know how to receive these certain vicissitudes 
of life, — the returns of good and evil, so as neither 
to be exalted by the one, or overthrown by the 
other, but to bear ourselves towards every thing 
which happens with such ease and indifference of 
mind, as to hazard as little as may be. This is 
the true temperate climate fitted for us by nature, 
and in which every wise man would wish to live. 
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BT THS BBY. T. DALE. 

Land of the glacier's frowning brow, 

The torrent's foaming tide ! 
Land of the brave, who scorned to bow 

Beneath a tyrant's pride ! 
I love to roam and gaze at will 

Upon thy valleys fair ; 
But most on^very Alpine hill, 

For Freedom's home is thiere. 



There, in the peasant's form erect. 

His frank and fearless mein — 
His head unbent — his glance uncheck'd — 

Is conscious freedom seen. 
E'en in the modest maiden's eye 

Its quenchless spirit glows. 
Who blooms in sweet simplicit}', 

Pure as her native snows. 
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She sits beside the gushing stream, 

Beneath the oaken shade — 
Whose image fills thy pensive dream, 

Thou fair Helvetian maid ? 
The child would fain sport on thy knee, 

And at thy feet would play 
The faithful dogr— alas for thee, 

Thy thoughts are far away. 



Thy spirit is with one who roams 

Upon a foreign shore ; 
Far from his native mountain-homes. 

His native torrent's roar. 
If still he thinks on them and thee — 

If both are dearest yet. 
Thou doubt'st perchance — ^but can it be 

The wanderer should forget ? 



Oh no ! ere long beneath that tree 

Again shall be thy seat ; 
The same sweet prattler on thy knee. 

The dog couched at thy feet. 
Four shall be then where now are three— 

And, happiest of the four. 
The youth, returned to home and thee, 

To wander hence no more. 
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A MOTHER'S LAMENT 

OVER HER DEAD INFANT. 

How can I weep ! the tear of pain 
Thy placid beauty would profane, 
Darken thy cheeks' unsullied snow, 
And wet the white rose on thy brow. 

How can I sigh ! the breathing deep. 
My baby, might disturb thy sleep ; 
And thou, with that unclouded smile, 
Wouldst seem rebuking me the while. 

How can I grieve ! when all around 
I hear a sweet unearthly sound ? 
The waving of my cherub's wings, 
The hymn my infant-angel sings. 

Yet, lovely, tranquil as thou art. 
It was so cruel to depart. 
To close on me thy laughing eye. 
Unclasp thy little arms, and die ! 
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But one hath whispered, Love ! to thee, 
<< Suffer my Child to come to me." 
Then, Saviour ! meekly I resign 
My baby, now for ever thine. 



SONNET. 

BT OSOBGB FLBTOHBB, ESQ. 



Uncultured youth, in thoughtless riot spent, 

Is like a field neglected in the spring. 
Whose scanty flowers with many weeds are blent, 

No glorious harvest is it doomed to bring. 
But oh ! the early>cultivated mind 

Some well tilled garden of the South may seem, 
Where mingled flowers and fruits we ever find. 

And loveliness and fragrance are no dream : — 
But flowers and fruits terrestrial still decay, 

Nor shall their charms /or ever be renewed ; 
The very soil they deck shall pass away : — 

Not so the merits of the wise and good. 
Fruits of the soul alone shall know no tomb. 

But through a blest eternity shall bloom. 
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OAVES IN THE aLACIEB. 

AoAiN the Glacier presented its beautiful and 
varied scenes, every moment the eye meeting 
with some new combination of icy grandeur. 
The crevices, numerous and deep, broken and full 
of hollows or caves, surpassed anything I could 
have conceived. Some of these grottos were 
accessible ; others, of which the entrance was 
blocked up by pillars, studded with ornaments of 
ice or snow, could only be examined externally. 
We entered one so beauteous in construction and 
embellishments, that fancy might picture it to be 
the abode of the ^^ Spirit of the Mountain." It 
was large ; its roof supported by thick icicles of 
blue or white, varying into a thousand different 
shades ; on the floor were vast clumps of ice, 
resembling crystal flowers, formed by the freezing 
of the drops of water which are perpetually 
falling in the centre; a pool of water, whose 
exquisite clearness almost excited thirst, stood in 
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its blue basin : at the further end fell a cascade, 
into a sort of spiral well formed by it, and in its 
passage through it, produced a sound much like 
that of water boiling in some confined vessel. 
There are many caves ; but this description may, 
in some measure apply to all. They are formed 
by the water falling, and excavating a passage for 
itself; the ice melts away on all sides, and it soon 
becomes such as £ have described it. 

SCAUNa A WALL OF ICE. 

Arriving near the base of those rocks called the 
"Grand Mulcts," we found that a chasm of eighty 
feet in width separated them from us. We pro- 
ceeded up an acclivity forming a narrow neck of 
ice ; but at its termination a wall opposed us : on 
either hand yawned a wide and deep crevice, and 
it appeared that there was no advancing without 
climbing this perpendicular mass, of twenty feet 
in height. The neck we were standing upon 
overhung a gulf formed by the chasm and crevices, 
the very sight of which was appalling — the wall 
met this neck with an angle, formed by these two 
crevices, which continued on each side of it, the 
angle coming to a most acute and delicate point. 
No time was to be lost; we were standing in a 
very perilous situation, and Coutet commenced 
cutting steps on the angle with his hatchet ; and 
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after great labor, and considerable danger in the 
execution of his purpose, got to the top, and was 
immediately followed by another guide. The 
knapsacks were then drawn up, and the rest of 
the party after them. In ascending this wall, 
being partly drawn up, and the rest of the party 
clambering, I stopped for an instant, and looked 
down into the abyss beneath me; the blood 
curdled in my veins, for never did I behold any 
thing so terrific. 

Safely on the top, on looking around, we dis- 
covered that these large crevices extended on each 
side to a very great distance, the plane of the wall 
sloping from the upper to the lower crevices, with 
an inclination which rendered walking on it very 
perilous. Some proposed to return to the com- 
mencement of the neck of ice which we had 
passed, and making a circuit from it to get to the 
base of the << Grand Mul§ts," on the other side of 
the great crevice, and climb up the rock r others 
were for proceeding ; and their advice was 
followed. Walking with the greatest caution in 
steps cut with the hatchet, we moved on very 
slowly: the ice was slippery, and a false step 
might have endangered the life of more than one 
individual. The wall now widened, but the slope 
became more inclined. Taking my steps with the 
greatest care, I could not prevent myself from 
14 
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slipping; as the space became wider, I became 
less cautious ; and while looking over the edge 
into the upper crevice, my feet slid from under 
me ; I came down on my face, and glided rapidly 
towards the lower one ; I cried out, but the guides 
who held the ropes attached to me, did not stop 
me, though they stood firm. I had got to the 
extent of the rope, my feet hanging over the 
lower crevice, one hand grasping firmly the pole, 
and the other my hat. The guides called to me 
to be cool, and not afraid ; — a pretty time to be 
cool, hanging over an abyss, and in momentary 
expectation of falling into it ! They made no 
attempt to pull me up for some moments; and 
then desiring me to raise myself, they drew in the 
rope until I was close to them in safety. 

The reason for this proceeding is obvious: — 
had they attempted on the bad and uncertain foot- 
ing in which they stood, to check me at the first 
gliding, they might have lost their own balance, 
and our destruction would have followed ; but by 
fixing themselves firmly in the cut step, and 
securing themselves with their batons, they were 
enabled to support me with certainty when the 
rope had gone its length. This also gave me time 
to recover, that I might assist them in placing my- 
self out of danger ; for it is not to be supposed, 
that in such a situation I did not lose, in a great 
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degree, my presence of mind. These were good 
reasons, no doubt ; but placed as I was, in such 
imminent peril, I could not have allowed them to 
be so. 

♦ 41 . 4: ♦ ♦ 

SUNSET AND NIGHT ON THE GRAND MULETS 
9900 FBBT HIGH. 

The sun, now about to set, tinged with a purple 
of the softest hue the whole scene below us, 
which gradually deepening into a beautiful crim- 
son, shaded everything with its color ; the Jura 
seeming on fire, and the lake of Geneva reflecting 
the glow ; every moment, as the sun retired from 
the world beneath us, the hue shed by his de- 
parting rays became deeper, and then wore into 
a dull gray. The lake and the lower mountains 
were soon clothed in the sombre shade, but we 
still enjoyed the presence of the God of Day. 
Now the violet tint was on us but the summit of 
the mountain was still burnished with a line of 
bright gold ; it died away, leaving a bright lovely 
red, which, having lingered long, dwindled at last 
into the shade in which all the world around was 
enveloped, and left the sky clear and deeply 
azure. . 

It was getting cold (the thermometer had de- 
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scended to 46° Farenheit,) and as we were to be 
early risers, I was not reluctant in preparing for 
my stony couch. I had the first place, Devouas- 
soud next to me, and the rest, of the guides, in a 
row alongside each other, lay as close as they 
could. I soon fell asleep, though the thunder of 
falling avalanches . might well hare kept me 
awake. In the middle of the night I awoke, but 
experienced none of the unpleasant nausea and 
sickness which have attacked others when sleep- 
ing on this rock; nor did the guides appear to 
suffer from any such feelings. A solitude and 
stillness prevailed, which afiected me more than 
any of the occurrences of the day, though they 
were crowded on my mind. 

None of the beauties, none of the dangers, 
have made a more lasting impression on me than 
the awful silence of that night, broken as it was 
only by the loud crash of failing ice, echoing and 
re-echoing with thrilling sound in the death-like 
stillness. 

The sky had become more darkly blue, and the 
moon shone in the softest brightness, the stars 
'shedding a dazzling and brilliant lustre. The 
avalanches continued falling, but neither they nor 
the reflection on the past day, nor the anxieties 
for the coming one, could keep me from sleep, into 
which I again sunk ; but before I did so, I sat up 
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and looked at my companions, all sound at rest, 
thinking not of the dangers they had passed, nor 
of those which they must meet with hefore the ex* 
pedition they were engaged in could be finished. 
They slept placidly, yet I longed to- get out of the 
lent, to behold the wonderful scenery under the 
influence of the moonlight ; but I could not have 
done so without awaking every one of my dormant 
guides, and I was unwilling to sacrifice their 
repose to this gratification. I laid me down, and 
it was not long before I participated in the sound 
sleep which they enjoyed, and with the return of 
morn, was prepared to continue my journey. 



SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 
15,660 FEET HIGH. 

The wind blew with considerable force, and I 
was too much worn out to remain there long, or to 
examine the scene around me. The sun shone 
brilliantly on every peak of snow that I could see ; 
hardly any mist hung over the valleys — none was 
on the mountains. The object of my ambition 
and my toil was gained, yet the reward of my 
dangers and fatigues could hardly produce enjoy- 
ment enough to gratify me for a few moments. 
The mind was as exhausted as the body ; and I 
14* 
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turned with indifierence from the view which £ 
had endured so much to behold; and throwing 
myself on the snow, behind a small mound which 
formed the highest point and sheltered roe from 
the wind, in a few seconds I was soundly buried 
in sleep, surrounded by the guides who were all 
seeking repose, which neither the burning rays of 
the sun, nor the piercing cold of the snow, could 
prevent or disturb. In this state I remained a 
quarter of an hour, when I was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. I found myself 
much relieved, but still had a sHght shivering. 
The pain in the legs had ceased, as well as the 
headache, but the thirst remained ; the pulse was 
very quick, and the difficulty of breathing great, 
but not so oppressive as it had been. 



Having placed the thermometer on my baton, 
in a position in which it might be as much in 
the shade as possible, I went to the highest point 
to observe my friends on the Brevin and in 
Chamonis once more, but was summoned im- 
mediately to a repast, and willingly I obeyed the 
call, for I felt as if I had a good appetite ; some 
bread and roasted chicken were produced, but I 
could not swallow the slightest morsel ; even the 
taste of food created nausea and disgust. One or 
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two guides ate a very little ; the rest could not at- 
tempt to do so. 

I had provided a bottle of champagne, being 
desirous to see how this wine would be efiected by 
the rarity of the air. I also wished to drink to 
the prosperity of the inhabitants of the world 
below me, for I could believe that there were ^ no 
human beings so elevated as we were at the 
moment. The wire being removed and the string 
cut, the cork flew out to a great distance ; but the 
noise could hardly be heard. The wine rolled out 
in the most luxuriant foam, frothing to the very 
last drop, and we all drank of it with zest ; but 
not three minutes had elapsed when repentance 
and pain followed, for the rapid escape of the 
fixed air which it still contained, produced a 
choking and stifling sensation, which was very 
unpleasant and painful while it lasted, and which 
frightened some of the guides. A very small 
quantity was sufficient to satisfy our thirst, for 
nine of us were perfectly satisfied with the con- 
tents of one bottle, and happily its unpleasant 
efllects were but of short duration. 

The most peculiar sensation, which all have 
felt who have gained this great height, arises from 
the awful stillness which reigns, almost unbroken 
even by the voice of those speaking to one 
another ; for its feeble sound can hardly be heard. 
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It weighs deeply upon the mind, with a power the 
efiect of which it is impossible to describe. I 
ako experienced the sensation of lightness of body, 
of which Capt. Sherwill has given a description 
in the following words: — "It appeared as if I 
could have passed the blade of a knife under the 
sole of my shoes, or betwen them and the ice on 
which I stood." 

The shape of the summit has been well likened 
to the do8 d'ane (ass's back), the broadest and 
highest part being towards the north, or Chamonis, 
and narrowest inclining a little to the east. An 
idea of the summit, as we found it, may be 
formed by cutting a pear, longitudinally, into 
halves, and placing one of them on its flat side ; 
but, consisting as it does of snow drifted about by 
the wind, and subject to increase and diminution 
by the accumulation of the winter's storms and 
the influence of the winter's sim, it may probably 
present some novelty of form to every traveller 
who visits it. We found it to be about one hun- 
dred and seventy feet in length, and its greatest 
breadth about fifty, the hard snow of which it is 
composed, bearing a resemblance to a conglo- 
merate of crystal beads, appeared to be of the 
depth of from two hundred to three hundred feet 
upon its rocky foundation, which probably con- 
sists of a cluster of pinnacles similar to the 
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Derniers Rochers, some points being visible, pro- 
trading through their snowy mantle nearer to 
their summit, although from their situation they 
were inacessible. We found no living thing upon 
it ; but Mr. Fellows mentioned to me that he had 
seen a btUterfly^ borne by the the wind, pass 
rapidly over his head while on the summit. t 



THE ALPS AT DAY-BREAK. 

The sunbeams streak the azure skies, 
And line with light the mountain's brow : 
With hounds and horns the hunters rise, 
And chase the roebuck thro' the snow. 

The goats wind slow their wonted way, 
Up craggy steeps and ridges rude ; 
Mark'd by the wild wolf for his prey. 
From desert cave or hanging wood. 

And while the torrent thunders loud. 
And as the echoing cliffs reply. 
The huts peep o'er the morning cloud, 
Perch'd, Uke an eagle's nest, on high. 

B00BR8. 
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BT THl BIY. HOBABT OAUNTEB, B. D. 

Whilst on the far Atlantic Sea, 
I thought, my country, hut of thee, 

The birth-place of the brave ; — 
My hopes— long blighted — now grew strong, 
As the trim vessel swept along. 

And spurn'd the lashing wave. 

I though of friends long lefl, but not 
Forgotten, ne'er to be forgot ; 

To whom, in younger life. 
My heart was joined by many a tie 
That link'd them there, when feelings high 

Within that heart were rife. 

I thought of merry days of yore. 
When in my bosom's very core 

Hope's lovely blossom grew ; 
When evil to my peaceful breast 
Was an unknown or casual guest, 

And all life's scenes were new. 
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I thought upon that home, to me 
The paradise of infancy, 

Where, in my bloom of years, 
I pass'd the brightest hours of time, 
Till they — ah ! long before my prime — 

Were sadden*d o'er by tears. 



SONNET TO THE MOON. 

Oh ! thou who mak'st a second day of night. 
Resplendent orb of eve, pail Cynthia, hail ! 
Whose amber beams diffuse a placid light. 
As thou along the spangled arch doth sail ; 
Now as I stray within the forest's maze. 
Dwelling on her whose chilling frowns I bear, 
Methinks, mild Clueen, with pitying eye, you gaze 
On where I stand, enwrapt in moody care. 
Ah ! well you may, for oft at day-light's close. 
Soft eye of night ! to thee my tale of woe 
With yonder mournful minstrel I disclose ; 
And though in vain my sorrows still shall flow. 
Still, like Yauclusa's bard, will I reveal 
Those griefs of Love which none but Love can heal. 
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A LBQKND Of THE NOBTH. 

What joys are the life of a hunter surrounding ! 

For who fount so richly the cup of delight ? 

With rifle and horn, through the broad forest bounding. 

Or stretched in its shade, by the streamlet so bright; 

How glorious to see the fleet stag vainly flying, 

The hound in the greenwood, the hawk in the air ! 

The pastime of princes, all others outyying, 

No sport upon earth with the chase can compare. 

Yoho, tra, la, la, Ac. 

Not oren with day is the hunter's sport ended — 

The midnight to him is as dear as the noon. 

For when the bright sun in the west has descended. 

Up rises to light him his lady the moon. 

By her yellow beam led, through the deepest glens hieing, 

The wolf or the wild boar he tracks to his lair; 

The pastime of princes, all others outyying. 

No sport upon earth with the chase can compare. 

Yoho, tra, la, la, Ae. 

The spirited chorus in the opera of Der 
Freischutz, with its accompaniment of forest 
scenery, the deep green-wood, the rugged rocks 
and gushing waters, brought recollections to my 
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mind, fraught with the wild romance of the north* 
ern nations, and forcibly reminded me of a pleasant 
adventure which occurred to me in a hasty jour- 
ney through Sweden. My carriage had broken 
down at the entrance of a forest ; many hours were 
necessary for its repair, ere it would be again 
rendered serviceable ; and having received such 
directions as I thought would enable me to reach 
the next post, I walked forward alone. The 
scene was to me equally new, strange, and beau- 
tiful ; the woody labyrinth appeared to be intermi- 
nable ; but here and there a green glade interspersed 
to give variety, whilst the inequalities of the 
ground, the upland paths and deep ravines, the 
scattered trees and close thickets, presented so 
many enchanting combinations that, wholly lost in 
admiration, I wandered from spot to spot completely 
at random, and entangled myself at every step still 
deeper in the mazes of the wild. 

I was beginning to feel excessively fatigued, 
and not a little hungry, and my taste for the pic- 
turesque was fast giving way to a strong desire to 
exchange these profound solitudes for the busy 
haunts of men, when, much to my surprise and 
delight, I heard a song, not from a bird, but the 
voices of men, bursting upon my ear in one grand 
swell, then dying away in soft cadences, and in 
another instant making the distant echoes ring 
15 
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with the minstrel strain. Guided by the sound 
I urged my way through the winding alleys 
and ran at once upon the party, a jovial band 
of hunters lying idly upon the green-sward, 
under a fir-crowned pile of rocks, and close to a 
fountain which swelled at their feet. An abundant 
supply of bread, meat, and wine, was spread upon 
the grass, and they were chanting the Jagerlied, 
(hunting song) with that exquisite native melody 
which is so astonishing and fascinating to an 
Englishman's ear, accustomed to the unmusical 
voices of his own countrymen. I met with a hearty 
welcome from the sylvan wassailers, stretched my 
limbs upon the green-sward beside them, appeased 
the cravings of appetite, and luxuriated in the 
exquisite sensations which the scene, the season, 
and the hour produced. The striking attitudes, 
costumes, and countenances of my companions, the 
delicious repose of the glen, broken only by the 
chirping of birds, the humming of insects, and then 
the fresh smell of the leaves, together with the 
brilliant glories of the now setting sun, as it gilded 
the tops of the trees, tinged the sparkling waters 
with crimson, and threw long streams of light up 
the avenues which intersected the surrounding 
oaks and elms, steeped every sense in calm delight. 
I thought what a happy change it would be to the 
imprisoned tenant of the city, reluctantly con- 
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demned to toil in dark buildings fbr gold, to inhale 
the reviving air of this rustic haunt, and brace his 
unnerved frame in healthful exercise; and was 
ready to exclaim- 
Under the green-wood tree. 
Who loves to live with me. 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Gome hither! come hither 1 come hither 1 
Here shall he see no enemy, 
Save winter and rough weather." 

The hospitable party whom I had so fortunately 
encountered, consisted of the forest keeper. Count 
Koningsfeldt, and his attendants. He despatched 
a chasseur to apprise my servants of the cause of 
my detention, and insisted upon my spending the 
night under his roof. I accepted his courtesy as 
freely as it was freely given, and after a sufficient 
rest, we bent our steps to the Count's sylvan 
abode. It was an ancient structure, spacious, and 
beautifully situated upon the edge of a wood . I was 
much pleased with the antique appearance of its 
architecture, as the dark walls arose in Gothic 
grandeur, and received the last ray of the declining 
sun on the fretted stone work of their decorations. 
The interior was equally striking and pictorial; 
the hall and dining room were richly carved ; and 
pictures representing subjects taken from the chase* 
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were surmounted with the wide spreading antlers 
of the buck ; whilst rifles, and horns, and powder- 
flasks, mingled with the relics of ancient armour, 
both offensive and defensive, were tastefully- 
arranged in appropriate situations. The principal 
saloon was hung with tapestry, whereupon some 
skilful hand had wrought the death of the stag ; it 
was exceedingly well delineated ; the whole 
group of horses, dogs, and hunters seemed to 
breathe : and the triumph displayed by the coun- 
tenances and action of those who surrounded the 
expiring animal, strongly indicated the brave sport 
which the gallant brute had afforded. On looking 
around me, I found the scene repeated on every 
side ; sometimes sculptured in wood, at others 
painted on canvass, and single portraits of the stag 
were multiplied by artists who nearly equalled the 
touch of Snyders. I could not help remarking my 
surprise at the constant recurrence of the same 
subject, when the wild boar and the wolf oflfered 
so much variety. 

My host smiled : <^ there is an incident of deep 
interest to our family," said he, *^ connected with 
the chase, whose memory is here perpetuated." 
My curiosity was now excited, and having ex- 
pressed a hope that I might be indulged with a 
relation which promised to gratify my passion for 
the romantic traditions of his country, he cour- 
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teously assured me of his willingness to comply 
with my request, and immediately after supper, 
commenced his narrative. 

<< My remote ancestors," said, he, <« descended 
from the early kings of the north, were exceedingly 
rich and powerful; hut, after a hrilliant season 
of prosperity their glory began to decline : some- 
times involved in rebellion, at others engaged in 
long and sanguinary wars with their rude neigh- 
bours ; the family possessions, diminished by for- 
feiture, and wrested away by conquest, became at 
length whoUy inadequate to the support of the 
dignity of so illustrious a descent. < The only 
portion of the paternal inheritance which remained 
to Count Leuthold Koningsfeldt, consisted of a 
tract of barren and sterile land, yielding a scanty 
portion of food to the laborer's toil. Gloomy pine- 
woods alone diversified the gloomy aspect of the 
country, which for the most part was little else 
than a stony desert. Leuthold had lost his 
parents soon after he emerged from infancy ; he 
spent his youth in the service of his prince, and 
early distinguished himself by his valorous con- 
duct in the field of war. Returning peace found 
him covered with honour, but poorer even than 
when he had commenced his career in arms. 
The splendour so becoming, and indeed necessary 
to his rank, which he had been obliged to main- 
15* 
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tain during his attendance upon the king, at the 
court of Stockholm, had plunged him into debt; 
and he sought the ungentle soil of his birth, with 
the bitter feeling resulting from the conviction that 
no means remained to discharge the demands 
against him, 'except by the sale of these lands ; 
and though the idea of parting with the last acre 
belonging to a noble but unfortunate race, was 
extremely painful, the dangejr which existed of not 
being able to find a purchaser, increased the 
anxiety and despondency of his mind. His 
estate was surrounded on all sides by the 
dominion| of rich ijobles. Luxuriant meadow- 
land, and fei:tile corn-fields, villages tenanted by a 
hardy race of happy peasantry, and green hills 
dotted with innumerable flocks of sheep, met his 
gaze, whenever he passed the boundary of his 
own pine-wood and flinty heath. On the right 
dwelt the wealthy lord of Stathohenberg ; on the 
left Count Xavier of Carlstrad. He had fought 
by the side of the former in many a fierce battle 
against the Muscovites, and was now a welcome 
guest at his castle. Adriana, the fair daughter of 
Stathohenberg, the gentlest and the loveliest of her 
sex, smiled on the warrior. Undazzeled by the 
jewels that shone upon the plumed caps and 
furred mantles of richer knights, or the proud 
grandeur of their numerous retinue, she welcomed 
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the plainly-attired and unattended Leuthold with 
frank cordiality, extended her hand to him in the 
dance, and motioned her maidens to make room 
for him, whenever he approached the hower where 
she sat, plying the busy needle, and joining in the 
song of the blithe spirits around her. 

^< The unhappy young man found a balm for 
his wounded spirits in the soothing attendance of 
this lovely creature. Visions of happiness sprung 
up in his breast. He paused not to examine the 
foundation upon which these sweet hopes rested, 
but abandoned himself to the delight of the 
hour, and indulged in fond anticipations of felicity, 
though he knew not how they were to be realized. 
Adriana had already a host of lovers in her train ; 
and of these, Xavier of Carlstrad was particularly 
favored by her father. To him, however, she 
manifested coldness, bordering upon aversion ; yet 
notwithstanding the evident marks of her indiffer- 
ence, he persevered in his attentions ; for, vain of 
his person, and priding himself upon his wealth, 
it was long ere he perceived the slight chance 
which he had of success, or the preference which 
Adriana accorded to Count Koningsfeldt. 

<^ A circumstance soon occurred which opened 
the eyes of all parties to their respective situations. 
The birth-day of the fair daughter of Stathohenberg 
drew near, and all her relations and friends were 
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preparing rich gifts for the occasion. The whole 
world seemed to have been ransacked for baubles 
to please her eye, and to gratify the most exquisite 
taste. The silks of Persia were brought from the 
banks of the Caspian sea ; Siberia presented cost)y 
furs ; feathers and perfumes came from the deserts 
of Africa and Arabia the blessed ; strange gorgeous 
birds in gilded cages, the production of India; 
cambric and lace from Flanders ; a lute from Italy, 
the land of song ; and carpets and shawls from the 
Turkish loom. Valuable and beautiful, however, 
as the ofllerings were, they were far supassed by 
the splendour of Count Xavier's present ; he laid 
at her feet a sparkling coronet, wherein the ruby, 
the amethyst, the topaz, and the emerald, contended 
for magnificence with the diamond. Adriana stood 
in the centre of her father's hall, with her sweet 
face lighted up with joy and gratitude, to receive 
the congratulations of her kinsfolk and friends. 
To the knights and noblemen who approached her, 
she gave kind smiles and gracious looks ; to her 
young female companions, tender kisses and warm 
embraces. One gave her an embroidered scarf, 
wrought with her own hand ; from the others she 
received a fan, a rosary of amber, a musk ball, a 
bracelet of Bohemian garnets, a box of sweetmeats, 
a Venetian neck chain, an ivory basket — and 
where was Leuthold ? He, too, had a gift : but 
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just as he was about to withdraw it from the con- 
ceahnent of his mantle, with an apology for its 
worthlessness, Xavier stepp<ed before him, and 
kneeling upon one knee, placed the jewelled dia- 
dem upon the floor, and solicited its acceptance 
from the lady of his affections. Adriana lifted the 
splendid trophy from the ground, and gazed with 
wondering admiration upon the rich clusters of 
precious stones which adorned it ; andKoningsfeldt, 
not without a sensation of shame, seized the 
moment to make his humble offering, in the expec- 
tation that it would be instantly cast aside and 
disregarded, amidst the shining ornaments which 
had been heaped upon the queen of the day ; it was 
a simple wreath of white roses, woven by the pious 
nuns of a neighboring convent. ^ Ah, how beau- 
^ tiful !' exclaimed Adriana, as she hastily gave the 
glittering gems which had so lately won her 
attention to the care of an attendant, aiTd stretch- 
ing out her hand for the flowery garland, placed 
it with a glance of delight among the silken tresses 
which waved over her brow. Every body was 
struck with the action, and with the additional 
loveliness which the chaplet of roses conferred 
upon the fair wearer. It was the oftly improve- 
ment which could have been made to her dress, 
the most appropriate ornament and finish to flowing 
drapery of snowy texture, edged only with a satin 
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biaid of the same spotless hue. She looked like 
one of Flora's nymphs ; that one who, rejecting 
the garden's gaudy blossom, chose by her modest 
emblems to personify simplicity. 

<< The ey^ of the whole assembly were turned 
4ipon Count Koningsfeldt's roses, and all were 
loud in their praise of his taste and discrimination 
in the judicious selection of a birth-day gift, for one 
whose delicate beauty approximated so closely to 
that of the pure and tender flowers which crowned 
a brow of Parian whiteness. Xavier alone felt 
mortified ; but he dissembled his indignation at the 
careless indiflerence with which his sumptuous 
present had been thrown aside, and kept a watch- 
ful eye upon the unconscious lovers. The morn- 
ing was spent in wandering through the green 
wilderness of Count Stathohenberg's garden ; 
Leuthold seldom quitted the side of Adriana, or if 
by chance they were separated, each manifested 
a restless uneasiness until they met again ; in the 
evening there was a ball. How lightly and how 
gaily both flew down the dance together, and what 
an animated portrait did she present us ; she threw 
back her fair head, and shook the clustering curls 
from her temples ; whilst he, encircling her slender 
waist with his arm, bent down his eagle eye to 
gaze upon her, checked the rapid movement of his 
feet to give her breath, and then supporting her 
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with a firmer clasp, darted round and round as the 
exhiliarating music struck forth a livelier strain ! 
Carlstrad observed all this as he leaned against a 
pillar, situated in a shadowy comer of the illumi- 
nated hall. Twice his hand grasped the hilt of 
his sword, and twice he stepped forward and 
resolved to fling his gauntlet in Koningsfeldt's face, 
and dare him to immediate combat. But prudence 
restrained him ; he read the genuine effusions of 
tenderness in every glance, every smile, every 
word of Adriana ; and even should he prove victo- 
rious in the strife, and stretch his rival, bleeding, 
maimed, or lifeless at his feet, what could he hope 
from her who would regard him with horror as 
the destroyer of all that she held dear ? These 
reflections determined him to have recourse to less 
obvious, but far more certain means to ruin the 
prospects of Koningsfeldt, and send him an exile 
from the land of his birth ; and that point accom- 
plished, he trusted that absence would work its 
usual remedy in the mind of an individual, belong- 
ing to a sex which he had been taught to esteem 
as fickle as the wind. Then the field would be 
open to him, and he doubted not that, a favoured 
object removed, his zeal, his perseverance, and his 
assiduity, would win for him the prize he coveted. 
<< In pursuance of this plan, he approached the 
maid and her lover with a friendly aspect, and 
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dexterously contrived, without appearing to attempt 
to supplant the envied Leuthold, to insinuate him- 
self between him and Adriana, speaking in the 
most friendly manner to both, and at the same 
time effectually preventing them from conversing 
on the subject nearest their hearts. It was a for- 
tunate though disagreeable interruption. Konings- 
feldt, more in love than ever, his spirits raised by 
the flattering compliment which the loveliest maiden 
in Sweden had paid him, animated by the song, 
the dance, the blazing lights, and the sparkling of 
the wine cup, had nearly forgotten his poverty ; 
and the fond entreaty that the soft white hand 
which he clasped in his own, might be linked for- 
ever with his fortunes, was upon his lips, when 
Xavier's intrusion checked the utterence of the 
rash desire. No opportunity occured at the ban- 
quet in which he could whisper his tender tale 
unheard, and they parted, convinced of each other's 
attachment, but unbound by the mutual vow which 
would have engaged the honour as well as the 
affection of each. 

^^The rivals rode home apparently in cordial 
amity together. Already guessing the state of his 
companion's affairs, the lord of Carlstrad's artful 
questions soon drew a very important information 
from the unsuspecting knight, He had borrowed 
money from Amos Golshin, a rich Jew of Stock- 
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holm. The next day Xavier dispatched a -confi- 
dential messenger to this man, whose persuasions 
wrought upon the Israelite to persecute his 
unhappy creditor for payment. Reports of Leu- 
thold's dehts, extravagancies, and, what was still 
more disgraceful, his want of means, were indus- 
triously disseminated throughout the neighbouring 
castles. His vassals and servants, too, who had 
hitherto borne their hard lot with patience, began 
to murmer at the privations which they were 
obliged fo endure ; and Koningsfeldt was not slow 
to perceive a change in the deportment of his 
acquaintances and dependants. He either was 
entirely shunned, or coldly regarded by the former 
and the majority of the latter neglected his com- 
mands. His hawks were sufiered to grow wild, 
his hounds were unfed, and his horses unhand- 
somely caparisoned. 

<< In the midst of these vexations, the Count of 
Carlstrad ofiered to become the purchaser of the 
Koningsfeldt estate. Leuthold would gladly have 
put off the evil day which should see him bereft 
of the last relic of his ancestral dominions ; but the 
pretended friend so strongly urged the necessity 
of upholding his character and honour at any 
sacrifice, and the unfeehng taunts of the Jew 
chafed his lofty spirit so grievously, that he con- 
sented with infinite anguish to the only means left 
16 
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to aroid reproach. A day was appointed for the 
purchase, and Xarier hardly concealing his joy. 
kept close to his victim, inspired with a vague 
fear that there, might be a possibility of his meeting 
with succor in his adversity. Refining upon 
cruelty, he proposed that the Count should take 
a farewell of his kinds by hunting over them on 
the last day in which he could call them his own. 
The plan was extremely repugnant to Leuthold's 
feelings : but the more anxiously he declined it, 
the more eager was his tormentor to induce him 
to consent. Weary with fruitless contention, he 
conceded the point, and prepared for the chase, 
with a heavy heart. The day was remarkably 
fine ; the sun threw its brightest beams upon crag 
and tree ; and even the dark forest of pines, and 
the bare surface of the rock, seemed to smile in its 
radiance. The dogs soon roused a gallant buck 
from his green retreat : he bounded rapidly before 
them ; and away swept the whole train, spuming 
the earth beneath their feet, awakening the echoes 
of the distant hills, and making the valleys ring 
with the sound of hoof and horn. Every heart 
was inspired with joy, save that which beat in 
Leuthold's aching breast. He almost envied the 
fate of the stag, so vainly flying before him, and so 
speedily destined to sink before the fury of his 
assaikints ; for, though all other ills might have 
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been borae by a soldier and a knight, the loss of 
Adriana, the worshipped object of his soul's idola- 
try, was a misfortune which no fortitude could 
withstand, no time could assuage. He was miser- 
able, and for ever. 

<< The wearied animal, now slackening his speed 
was driven against a rocky barrier, where there 
was no escape. He turned and made a desperate 
stand at bay ; the dogs fell mangled around him ; 
* and Leuthold, first taking an interest in the chase, 
sprung forward, fronted the enraged brute, and 
plunged his javelin into his heart. The buck fell, 
amidst the shouts of the whole field. Koningsfeldt 
in gazing upon the prostrate monarch of the wood, 
so lately cropping the dewy grass, or reposing in 
safety in his lair, felt all his mekincholy reflections 
revive ; and just as he was about withdrawing his 
eyes from a spectacle which grieved him, he 
observed a strange appearance on the antlen. 
He stooped to examine them more closely ; they 
were covered with an ochreous incrustation ; and 
he needed no evidence to assure him of the exis- 
tence of a copper mine, whose rich ore, hitherto 
concealed under a flinty soil, would exalt him, at 
once, to a proud equality with the most powerful 
and wealthy nobles of the land. He imparted the 
discovery to his companions. Cries of « Long live 
Leuthold !' < Joy to the house of Koningsfeldt !' 
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proceeded from every lip* except Xavier's. He 
retired to Carlstrad, unable to conceal his disap- 
pointment ; whilst the buck, wreathed and crowned 
with oaken garlands, was carried in triumph to the 
Count's ancestral hall. Leuthold flew with the 
intelhgence to the castle of Stathohenberg, secured 
the hand of Adriana, by her own promise and the 
consent of her father; and, on the first day on 
which the toils of the labourer revealed the trea- 
sures of the mine, their nuptials were solemnized ' 
with a splendour which still forms a theme for 
conversation with the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing hamlets." 



There can be no friendship where there is no 
freedom. Friendship loves a free air, and will 
not be penned up in straight and namw inclosures. 
It will speak freely, and act so too; and take 
nothing ill where no ill is meant ; nay, where it is, 
it will easily forgive, and forget too, upon small 
acknowledgments. 
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THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 

BT MISS JXWSBUIIT. 

My mother ! look not on me now 

With that sad earnest eye ; 
Blame me not, mother, blame not thou 

My heart's last wish — to die ! 
I cannot wrestle with the strife 

I once had heart to bear ; 
And, if I yield a youthful life, 

Full hath it been of care. 



Nay, weep not ! on my brow is set 

The age of grief — not years ; 
Its furrows thou may'st wildly wet, 

But ne'er wash out, with tears. 
And could'st thou see my weary heart. 

Too weary ev'n to sigh, 
Oh, mother, mother ! thou would'st start. 

And say " 'twere best to die !" 
16* 
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I know 'tis summer on the earth — 

I hear a pleasant tune 
Of waters in their chiming mirth, 

I feel the breath of June ; 
The roses through my lattice look, 

The bee goes singing by, 
The peasant takes his harvest-hook — 

Yet, mother, let me die ! 

There's nothing in this time of flowers 

That hath a voice for me — 
The whispering leaves, the sunny hours, 

The bright, the glad, the free ! 
There's nothing but thy own deep love. 

And that will live on high ; 
Then, mother, when my heart's above. 

Kind mother, let me die ! 



What is life ! a flower that blows, 
Nipp'd by the frost and quickly dead. 

What is life ? the full blown rose. 
That's scorched at noon and withered. 

Such is life, — a breath, a span, 
A moment, quickly gone from thee. 

What is death ? Oh ! mortal man, 
Thy entrance to eternity. 
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BT D. W. BBLI8LI. 

Away from the tumult of the town 

In a wood-emhower*d vale, 
0*er which stem mountains daily frown, 

And breathes the summer gale. 
There stands a cottage scarcely seen. 

The tangled boughs among, 
Overspread with foliage deep and green, 

By poets yet unsung. 



Within that vale a crystal stream 

G^oes purling on its way. 
Laughing amid the sun's soft beam. 

Throughout the live-long day, 
And on its banks wild flowers spring up. 

Luxuriant and fair. 
The daisy and the butter-cup 

Are abo blooming there. 
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The bees are sipping from the flowers 

The nectared morning dews, 
And far up in the shady bowers 

The ring-dove softly coos. 
That cot looks desolate and lone, 

Yet in its quietness 
Are more of joys and pleasures known 

Than language can express. 



But, prominent among the flowers. 

And fairest of them all, 
The Lilly-bell,— queen of the bowers — 

Our Lilie, let us call. 
Her sparkling eyes, and rosy cheek. 

And waving locks of hair, 
Youth's fullest innocence bespeak, 

And Heaven is imaged there. 



Oh! how the mother's anxious heart 

Dotes on her happy child ! 
And deep impassioned feelings start, 

For she is reconciled 
To labor on from day to day. 

And e'en from year to year. 
That she may rightly guard the way 

Of one, to her so dear. 
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And her pure efforts were not vain. 

For Heaven upon her smiled ; 
Her age is freed from care and pain, 

By that dear cherish'd child. 
Now, children, learn from this, to do 

That which your parents ask. 
And when life's cares devolve on you, 

'Twill be a pleasant task. 



SONG. 

BT MISS MITFOBD. 

The sun is careering in glory and might 

'Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudless white ; 

The bright wave is tossing its foam on high. 

And the summer brezes go lightly by ; 

The air and the water dance, glitter, and play — 

And why should not I be as merry as they ? 

The linnet is singing the wild wood through ; 
The fawn's bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 
And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee ; 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are ga^ — 
And why should not I be as merry as they ? 
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A 8T0BT OW IBISH LIFK. 
n MRS. B.O. BALL. 

** And now the works hsr ■lammSe's wmrk, 

And ftye the lighs wi' ewe iknd pain; 
Tet wist not what her ail Bii|^t be. 

Or what wad mak' her weel again." bubhs. 

<< QoD brake hard fortune afore any honest man*s 
child !" exclaimed my worthy friend, Abel Con- 
way — as he drew the back of his hand over his 
eyes, and turned to enter his own farm-house—- 
which, at first sights more resembled an English 
than an Irish dwelling. The windows were clean 
and entire : the thatch was neatly mended ; the 
fronting free from dunghill; and above all, the 
pigs were carefully enclosed in a strongly built sty. 

So much for "the lights — now for "the sha- 
dows." The windows were ill set ; the door hung 
awkwardly upon its hinges ; there were no flower- 
ing shrubs, of sly patches of woodbine and roses, 
clinging in helpless beauty to the wails ; and the 
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pigs were loudly remonstrating against the injus- 
tice of condemning them to confinement. By the 
way, the difference of piggish manners in the two 
countries is very amusing : an English pig is a 
staid, soher animal, satisfied with limited bounda- 
ries, and of a quiet sort of half grumbling tempe- 
rament; the Irish species is active, dirty and 
bustling — a lover and talker of liberty — a sworn 
foe to bounds and order — and everlastingly revel- 
ling in mischief and dirty water. 

Abel Conway did not approve of these disposi- 
tions in his swinish multitude, and, certainly, his 
farm-yard looked all the better for it. It displayed 
a considerable portion of rural wealth, in oaten, 
barley, and wheaten stacks, flanked by two sub- 
stantial turf ricks, and sundry sheds. Three cows 
were amusing themselves in plucking the hay 
from a long, irregular hay-rack ; while the young 
and interesting girl who ought to have been occu- 
pied in milking them, was leaning over the gate 
that led to an adjoining paddock, her pail and 
three-legged stool lying at her feet, and her face 
buried in her hands, while her throbbing bosom 
j^ainly told that she was violently agitated. It 
was in vain that her mother — the comely and 
kindly Stacey Conway— endeavoured to render 
her the consolation which she herself evidently 
needed ; the maiden only shook her head at inter- 
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valsy and listened on in silence. Two or three 
younger children were grouped near the house, 
apparently ignorant of the cause, and yet unwiU 
ling to pursue their pastime, hecause those they 
loved were unhappy. I was grieved to see that 
the weeping girl was no other than my especial 
fevourite, pretty Patty Conway, oft-times the 
humhle, hut intelligent, companion of my sea-side 
wanderings-— a merry, hut, withal, a gentle girl — 
a creature formed hy Nature as if to shew how 
contradictions might not only mingle hut harmo- 
nize. 

Patty was, by turns, gay and sad, sportive and 
sedate, tender and severe — a maid of many moods, 
but not of many minds, for her afiections (how- 
ever her rainbow humoura might occasionally tint 
themN had long been fixed upon Edward Lavery ; 
and it was the current report of the village, that as 
soon as somebody or other (I believe, his uncle) 
died, he would be rich enough to claim the hand 
of pretty Patty Conway, I was interested in the 
progress of this love affidr, having most certainly 
discovered the cause of the occasional fits of ab- 
sence, awkwardness, and shyness, with which my 
humble friend became afflicted; and I certainly 
regarded the entire family, including even little 
Blaney most troublesome of cur-dogs), with too 
much interest not to sympathise with their sorrow. 
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Without farther ceremony, I entered the cot- 
tage ; and observed that Abel was seated inside 
the chimney, on an ancient high-backed settle, his 
youngest boy clinging to his knee. The father 
appeared perfectly unconscious of his caresses, for 
his eyes were fixed upon the curling steam that 
issued from an iron pot of boiling potatoes ; his 
middle finger, meanwhile, continued almost me- 
chanically stuffing a short pipe with tobacco, 
although any one might have perceived that the 
pipe was as full as it could possibly be. 

" Good even, Aby."_(no reply.\ " Aby, a 
kind good even to you." 

" Och, my lady, is it you ! I ax yer pardon — 
But, darlint," (to the child), '* keep from under my 
feet, agra ! Sure, I'm always proud to see ye — 
sit down, if you plaze. Madam — not with your 
back to the door, alanah ! for fear of the air — here, 
now, is a clean chair for ye, any how." Abel, 
with genuine politeness, took off the bob-wig 
which partially covered a quantity of curling dark 
hair, and with it carefully dusted the offered seat ; 
then, replacing the caxon on his head) leaned his 
back against the dresser, and crossed his feet, 
evidently at a loss how to commence the conver- 
s'^.tion. 

;^ , " I hope, Aby, nothing has occurred to make 

my young friend, Patty , unhappy ? — I saw her, 

17 
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crying very bitterly ; and, as she is a favorite of 
mine, I thought — " 

<* God bless you, my lady ; T hope you'll forgive 
me for interrupting you : sure, it's the height o' 
kindness, yer taking notice of my girl, at all at all 
— not but she's a good creature as iver broke bread 
^-only a little — (I ax yer pardon, Ma'm, honey ! 
sure, it's yerself knows it's the truth I am telling^ 
— the least bit, like all faymale women, fond of 
having her own way. But, why? — that's the 
luck that's afore every man, whin he enters into 
the holy state o' matrimony, to be contradicted — 
you understand — and, tho' we see it straight fore- 
nint us, we think, whin we're batchelors, that, 
whin we marry, we'll manage the wives and 
daughtera as asy as kiss my hand ; but, God help 
us ! it all finishes the same as in the ancient time 
of Adam — the women get the lead of us ; and, in 
regard of obadience, and all that, upon my con- 
science, it's myself thinks it's worse they're get- 
ting, instead o' better." 

<^I'm sorry to 'find you entertain so bad an opi- 
nion of us, Aby." 

«Is it me? Och, Ma'am* honey, if you plaze, 
don't lay the colour o' that to me. Sure, I'm an 
Irishman, and my father and mother were so be- 
fore me; and would'nt it be unnatural for me not 
to love and honour all womankind, handsome or 
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Ugly, rich or poor, the foreigner or one's own. 
<JBad opinion V Sure, I*d die, with all the veins 
o' my heart, tin times every day of my life, rather 
nor see a woman in trouble. And that young lisp 
outside — let alone he> mother — knows it ; so she 
does, or, I'm thinkings she would'nt take on so." 
<« But what is the cause, good Abel ?" 
<« That's just what I'm coming to, if you plaze, 
my lady. You see — that is, you know — it was 
Patty's luck to meet that young wild high-larned 
chap, Neddy Lavery at every hand's turn ; and 
her luck, I suppose, to pick up with him, con- 
trary — " 

<^ Abel Conway" — I interrupted, looking gravely 
at him, ^' what do you mean by saying it was 
Patty's luck?" 

^' ^-nnan ! ' exclaimed the farmer, scratching 
his puzzled pate, evidently not prepared for the 
question. 

" What do you mean," I repeated, ^^ by Patty's 
luck ?" 

<^ Is it her luck ! — Why her luck — sure ye'r 
sinsible,* my lady — what's before her, ye know ; 
the Lord save us !" And he crossed himself de- 
voutly. 

"Do you mean," I persisted, <^ what she can- 
not avoid ?" 

♦ Toll understand. 
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<< Jist thin — that*s it, sure enough — I b'lie? 
The last opinion he added doubtingly. 

<< If so, Aby, of course it would be unjust to be 
angry with my young friend, for what she could 
not help." 

"Could'nt help!" repeated the farmer, some- 
' what angrily, *^ 1 did'nt say she could'nt help it, 
did I r 

*^ You said it was her luck, which you have 
just confessed means what is unavoidable ; the 
same thing is not being able to help it, you know." 

^' Yer fine English 's too much for me," he re- 
plied, smiling good-humouredly ; ^^ I don't quite 
understand you, I think." 

*^ Perhaps Patty was encompassed by a spell, 
which obliged her to meet Edward," I said gravely. 

"You've spoke the true word, my lady — a 
spell, sure enough — the spell 'o love, I suppose : 
the plague's own spell x)ver the girls, it is— every 
day's bad luck to it, for bothering 'em ! and, what's 
more, all belonging to them !" 

Abel was too intent on Patty's affairs to permit 
my entering into a disquisition which I had long 
meditated, concerning his favourite tenet of *^ luck." 
The Irish peasant, without understanding the 
term, are almost, without an exception, predesti- 
narians, and it requires both tact and temper to 
encounter them. They have a very provoking way 
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of gaining a victory, (which they call settling an 
argument), by some jeu de mot, or sharp saying, 
which throws their adversary off guard, it invari- 
ably causes a laugh, in which lies more than the 
half of Paddy's triumph. A true Irish laugh is 
the most irresistible thing in the world: — how 
different from the rigid, prudent, sort of muscular 
movement which occasionally disarranges the stiff 
mouth of an Englishman, in which the eyes bear 
no part, and which creates no sympathy ; whereas, 
the laugh of my dear countrymen is the veritable 
music of Momus — it will not be controlled. Hea- 
ven preserve unto them their light-heartedness ! 
say I — they have little else to cheer them on life's 
pilgrimage ; their green hills are covered by the 
rich man's flocks, while they perish around him ; 
their fertile valleys are beautiful to look upon, and 
yield abundant harvests — yet, to taste of the pro- 
duce of the land is denied the hard-working 
labourer; their glorious harbours, in which the 
argosies of many lands ride in riches and in safety ; 
the wave that, as its sparkles on their i^ore, might 
truly say— 

" Bright wealth on my wings, for a hundred kings, 
From the sea's blue mine I bring ; 
The loveliest glare that slumbers there 
I waft like a waking thing — 
While I strew the strands with diamond sands, 
And to beauty a pearl I fling."* 

* Laman Blanchard. 

17* 
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And even — ^but, abs ! this digression has nothing 
to do with my story. So, craving my reader's 
pardon for the undue indulgence of my rambling 
propensities, and promising (if possible) to keep 
on in a straight-forward way — I will, as an atone- 
ment, relate, in fewer words, than it was told unto 
me, the cause of the commotion in Abel Conway's 
household. 

It must be confessed that the farmer, (an extra- 
ordinarily prudent person, for an Irish man), had, 
from the first, disapproved of Edward Lavery as a 
son-in-law ; not that he could assign any specific 
reason for disliking the young man, but there were 
certain symptoms of wildness about him, which 
Conway feared might grow into unsteadiness. To 
confess the truth, the youth was somewhat careless 
in matters of business, was fonder of hurling than 
of farming, and had unfortunately a poetical talent, 
of which he was not a little vain ; this vanity, 
however, was tolerably restrained until, in an un- 
lucky moment, one of his songs, called ^^ The Irish 
Hunt,'* found its way into an obscure county 
paper ; and Edward's mother, in the pride of her 
heart, and with what her neighbours called ^^ da- 
cent spirit," had the whole paper framed, glazed, 
and hung in all the dignity of glass and gold over 
the large oak table ! This was, perhaps, natural 
enough, but it certainly did not improve the humi- 
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Hty of Edward's demeanor, while it greatly 
impeded the course of his true love ; for Mr. 
Conway was heard to declare, <*that no young 
man who would give his mind to turning words 
through one another, after such a useless fashion, 
could ever come to good ; and that it was ten 
times worse than setting up for a gentleman." 
Fortunately for the young people, Mrs. Conway 
was of a different opinion from her husband. She 
liked the young man for the very qualities that had 
given rise to the worthy farmer's disapprobation ; 
declared, " that he came 'o dacent people — that 
he had a good many of the makin's of a gentle- 
man about him — that the best wine bubbled the 
roost at firsS &c., &c., and finally, that he was just 
the fit husband for Patty." 

This difference of opinion created, if not posi- 
tive storms, certainly rough breezes in the family. 
Stacey would wrangle and talk, advise, and declare, 
until she worked Conway /no difficult task either) 
into a passion ; then the woman, wise and wife- 
like, would let him stamp and swear until he was 
out of breath and absolutely tired ; then she would 
judiciously recommence, exaggerate all he had said, 
call him cruel and unkind, speak of her own woir- 
thiness and his demerits, touch him upon the 
tender subject, in her own peculiar way — the loves 
of their past lives, — appeal to him as the father of 
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her children not to make her and them unhappy 
by his obstinacy, — and conclude her harrangue 
with f^ shower of tears, which last had the desired 
efiect. Abel of course apologized — gave up the 
point — until some fresh visit from the lover, 
some token discovered, or some village chat, re- 
newed his animosity, and his wife's defence ; then 
another debate followed on his part, with another 
resignation. Abel's humility on these occasions 
would really be a useful lesson how to manage a 
tyrannical John Bull. 

It so occurred, that after one of these little 
domestic disturbances on the very evening to 
which my tale relates, Farmer Conway had 
gone for the benefit of the cool air and comfort 
to "Paddy Murphy's Publifc," Just as he had 
finished his nice tumbler of punch, and laid 
down the scarcely legible London paper, that 
had been in constant request for three weeks at 
least, who should enter the region of whiskey, but 
<^ bothered Nancy Fay." Now be it known, that 
" bothered" signifies deaf ; and Nancy was a little 
old cranky <f bothered" woman, who travelled the 
country in the quality of a goose-plucker, and con^ 
sequently news- vender to sundry parishes. She 
was an extraordinary-looking being, not more than 
four feet two or three inches in height, with a cun- 
ning sharp countenance, a lame leg, and a strong 
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afiection for whiskey, The feathers, which she 
either bought or stole, were contained in a blue 
cloak, sewed into a sack, and when this was 
strapped across her shoulders, she appeared like a 
misshapen roll^of cloth, moving upon two red spin- 
dles, and getting forward on her journey by a swing- 
ing sort of movement, rather than a regular walk ; 
the feather bale swelled over her blackened straw 
hat, and the smoke which curled into the air as it 
proceeded from her cutty pipe, gave her appearance 
a most ludicrous effect to those who followed her 
ambling footsteps. 

<< God save all here !" she ejaculated, as, raising 
herself on the points of her toes, she unfastened 
the strap, and permitted the blue sack to rest on 
the board that served, in the economical apartment 
of Mister Paddy Murphy, for both dresser and 
counter. 

<< Och Nancy, is that you," responded the kind 
hearted Conway, at the same time filling out a 
glass of Irish poison ; << here's something to drive 
the could out of ye — the stuffthat's the rale heart's 
blood of the country : take it, agra ! and tell us the 
news." 

She deliberately finished ^^the cappar," and 
fixing her little grey Munster eyes upon Abel, re- 
plied, ^* God's blessing be about ye, and the bless- 
ing o' the saints, and my blessing to the back of at, 
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Mister Aby ; and sure you's in luck's way this fine 
evening, for I heard for sartain, (and she lowered 
her voice confidentially,)— <^ I heard for sartain, 
that Ned Lavery, the high-go chap, that thought 
so much of himself and his bits of varses, 'listed 
with the red-coats in Taghmore, and 's going to 
quit entirely for foreign parts. So now, astore, 
ye'll have your own way for onst, in yer own 
house." 

Abel literally sprang from his seat. If Edward 
had indeed enlisted, he certainly was likely to 
have, whai Nancy had malicious insinuated — his 
way ; but, perhaps, at that moment, victory was 
the last thing he thought of. The feeling that he 
had not done justice to Edward's good qualities, 
and had exaggerated his bad ones, was, perhaps, 
the first he could define, of the many that crowded 
his mind : how would poor Patty bear such a cruel 
desertion? what would his agony, asr a father, be, 
if his own son were to enlist? When, in some 
degree, he conquered his agitation, he loudly and 
eagerly inquired where Nancy had gained her 
information. 

<< Is it where I hard it, astore ? — Sit down, agra 1 
and I'll tell ye. You see"— 

<* Thunder and ages !" interrupted Conway ; 
<< \e\i me, out 'o the face, and don't squat there, 
like an ould goose — spake up, and at onst, ye 
bothered keener !" 
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Deaf as old Nancy certainly was, she fully un- 
derstood the purport of this elegant oration : her 
little nose assumed a purply tint, and her grey 
eyes hlinked and twinkled with spitefulness and 
passion. 

<< May the dickens himself he at the trouble of 
fetching me, Aby Conway, if I say a word more 
about it to-night, till yer out of the house. I tould 
ye, for yer own good, what I was full sure ye'd be 
glad to hear ; and thin ye turn as savage as a 
pluck't gander, for nothin* at all ! — < Bothered 
keener, agra !' if Pm bothered, may-be there's 
other people blind ! Find out for yourself, if it 
consams ye. Or go down and ax yer dilicate 
daughter," she added," grinning ; << I jist stept in, 
on my way, and tould her." 

<< Nancy, ye've no more feeling than yer ould 
bag," exclaimed the farmer, at the same time kick- 
ing the feather pouch with so much violence, that, 
in a moment, a cloud of grey and white down 
mixed with the smoke, and thickened the atmos- 
phere — while Conway added, <* The next cappar 
of whiskey ye get from me, to be sure ye'U drink 
it." 

<< Is it throwing yer dirty, weak, trash 'o spirits 
in my face, ye are V* retorted Nancy, spring up 
like a fairy fury ; « there it's back for ye," she 
continued, flinging a penny at his feet; <<d'ye 
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think I'm going to be behoulden to the likes 'o 
you !" 

Conway, perfectly aware that no good could be 
got of the ** cankered weazeJ," while she re- 
mained in that humour, retreated, under the com- 
mingled cloud of smoke and goose-down ; but the 
sounds of ^' My beautiful feathers ! FU make him 
pay for it !" followed him, even after Nancy had 
carefully picked up the penny which, in her in- 
dignation, she had flung before him. 

When Abel arrived at his own home, Patty 
could not afibrd him any additional information. 
Nancy only said, that she heard Edward had en- 
listed, and was to march with the soldiers the next 
morning. *< Father, dear father ! — if you would 
only go and see — jist find him out," sobbed the 
poor girl, as she hid her face on her father's 
shoulder. << If you would only find him out — 
and tell him*' — 

<< That you're dying for him ?" — interrupted 
the father, pushing her roughly from him. 

^<Not that," she replied, drawing herself up, in 
all the pure and conscious dignity of maiden mo< 
desty — " not that^ father. Many years have we 
gathered the same fiowers, walked in the same 
sunshine, and danced, heart and feet, to the same 
music : you thought to put the couldness between 
us, jist as the briar parts the wild primroses, that 
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grow from the same seed, on the hill-side. It is 
done now, I suppose ; and you meant it for good ; 
but all I wanted was — ^jist to hear his own voice 
say, * Good bye, Patty — ' and, may be, * God bless 
ye V Father, that was all !" — and she burst into 
an uncontrolled flood of tears, 

^< Me ax him to bid you good bye — you that's 
far too good for him," said Aby, much moved, 
"whin he knew ye loved him? I'd suffer the 
heart to be tore out o* my body first ! Lower a 
child o' mine in that way ! If he's bent on going, 
let him go." 

<< It's easy to say, < let him go,' ye hard-hearted 
Neabudcadneazar of a man — and it's all along 
your fault," ejaculated Mrs. Conway. 

"My fault !" repeated the husband, lifting up his 
hands, despairingly ; <* For God's sake, woman, 
what had I to do with his 'listing ? Och meal-a- 
murder ! the blessing and purtection of the Holy 
Saints be about me entirely ! — and what had I to 
do with it?" 

So saying, Aby turned from the hay-yard to 
enter his dwelling, but could not avoid casting a 
<< lingering look behind," when the sight of his 
darling child, bitterly weeping on her mother's 
bosom, drew forth the simple and touching Irish 
ezclai^ation that I overheard, <^God brake hard 
fortune afore any honest man's child !" 
18 
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When the worthy man had told me what I have 
related after my own fashion, I requested permis- 
sion to go to the hay-yard, and prevail upon my 
young friend to enter the house. 

She accepted my arm, with a stupid, uncon- 
scious look, and sat down, apparently without 
exercising any will of her own : she took uo part 
in the conversation that succeeded, and her swollen 
eyes were fixed on the ground. Her mother en- 
deavoured to entertain me with the usual topics of 
the country conversation, but the effort was too 
plainly visible, too feeble, too slight, to veil the 
mental anguish under which she suffered. Abel 
stood in his old position, glancing occasionally at 
his daughter, with a mingled expression of stem 
and tender feeling, that was at once both comic and 
tragic. 

Suddenly, a footstep approached the door — it 
was evidently a known sound to the sorrowing 
girl, for she sprang forward, and, at the same mo- 
ment, fell perfectly senseless into the arms of 
Edward Lavery. Various exclamations followed 
— and to the general question of << Are ye 'listed ?" 
he answered no, « No, nor sich a thing niver came 
acrOiss me." As Patty recovered, she passed her 
hand listlessly over Edward's coat, as if to ascer- 
tain what alteration it had undergone : a feeble 
smile passed over her countenance, and finding that 
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his dress was unchanged; and her eye, which 
still appeared filled with tears, rested for a moment 
on his hat — when, turning towards her mother, she 
released herself from his support, and said, << No 
cockade — no soldier ;" 

'« Before another word is spoke," observed Con- 
way, " I jist want to spake myself: — ^Edward 
Lavery, — you have that in your keeping — and I 
can't but say I'm sorry for it — that gould nor silver 
could'nt buy, and that is, the pure and sunny heart 
of Patty Conway ! There, child, don't go for to 
deny it — though it's my firm belief, now that I'm 
for ye, yer mother will turn to the other side, jist 
by way of a change. There is no use in keeping 
the hand when the heart's gone; and whether 
your uncle Uves or dies, sure I've enough for both. 
But be kind to her, Ned — ^be kind to my girl ; and 
remember, that a cool look, much more a cool 
word, is a blight, a bitter blight, to woman's love. 
I will niver gainsay it more — ye have both my 
blessing and my consint." — Edward and Patty fell 
at his feet — and, amid tears of joy and tendernesst 
the old people pronounced an earnest blessing over 
the trembling pair. 

<< How could that ould limmer make up sich a 
story ?" said Stacey Conway, wiping her eyes, for 
the twentieth time, with the corner of her checked 
apron. 
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" Grod bless her for it, the poor sarpint," replied 
Edward, " for it's ended well for me ; and sure, 
Patty, 'tis only manners for ye, to ax her the Lady 
to the" — ^Patty placed her hand on his mouth, 
which prevented his finishing the sentence. 

" It must ha' come thro' this," proceeded Ed- 
ward — the Sargent's a first cousin o' my mother's 
half-brother's wife, and, out 'o good nature, he 
tratcd me at Mick Luke's house ; and while I was 
sitting there, in came Katty Flin, the ould gossip, 
and she began telling the misthress how Bothered 
Nancy was plucking the geese, and was to pay 
her so much a-piece for them — < but,' says she, 
' for fear she'd pluck the goslins, the craturs, that's 
green yet, and their skin as tinder as May-butter, 
whin my back's turned, I'd better go watch.' 
< Do,' says I, glad to get sigl^t at her back, < and 
tell her I'm 'listed.' " 

Patty Conway and Edward Lavery were mar- 
ried the very next week, and a merry wedding 
they had. The bridegroom gladdened his father- 
in-law's heart, by taking an oath against poetry ; 
and Patty presented to her husband's mother a 
beautiful sampler, which, when framed and glazed, 
made an admirable companion to the <( Irish 
Hunt." 
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BY EDWARD yf. COX. 



Thou of the fiery face, 

Where is thy dwelling-place ? 
Whence, thou mysterious one, whence is thy 
roaming ? 

Why, on thy red-flame wings. 

Thus in thy wanderings. 
Over the way of our world art thou coming ? 



n. 

Oh ! art not thou the sign — 

Symbol of wrath divine — 
Say, fearful minister of the Most High ; 

Who can look up to thee, 

Being of mystery ! 
Heedless of Him whose dread home is the sky ? 
18* 
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m. 

Far doth thy flag of flame 

To tremhling man proclaim, 
How some Almighty hand guideth its might ; 

Awe-struck, the nations bow 

Prostrate before thee now, 
Thou of the fire-crown — the pinions of light ! 



IV. 

Say, dread one ! art thou not * 

One of a race forgot ; 
One of the worlds from their starry homes riven ? 

And orbless and masterless. 

One mighty wilderness. 
Desolate roamest thou over the heaven ? 



Or is it, formless one ! 

That thou hast fresh begun 
In the pure regions of ether to move ? 

Art thou some new-born star. 

Come from thy cradle, far, 
Far, in the dark, doubtful places above ? 
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VI. 



Art thou some messenger 
Sent from a higher sphere, 

Prophet of ills, that are coming to this ? 
Thou of the flaming face, 
Where is thy dwelling-place ? 

Surely thou art not a being of bliss. 



VIL 

Say thee, thou fearful one. 

In thy flight to the sun. 
How many stars hast thou swept from the sky ? 

How many a mighty world 

From its throne hast thou hurled, 
Comet, since thus thou hast wandered on high ? 



VIII. 

Yet, Star of Mystery, 

Why have we fear of thee ? 
There is a strong arm that ruleth thy flight ; — 

'Tis an Almighty Hand, 

Holds on thy course command. 
And Mercy still watches over thy might ! 
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Spring is thy youth, and winter is thy age, — 
In ail thy changes wonderful or fair : 
Spring doth exhaust her sweets, winter his rage. 
On thee, thou world of trees that spreadest there. 
How sweet when young, how venerable, old ! 
May breathes on thee, — and lo ! thy buds unfold 
Their virgin blossoms to the love-sick ain 
And summer crowns thee, when no wandering ray 
Can through thy leafy labyrinth find its way ; 
While all day long, upon thy solitudes 
His " chut, chut, chut," the nighingaie intrudes. 
Now autumn sighs, — and summer-green turns pale ; 
And, by and bye, thy painted leaves hang frail. 
While in thy depths Decay's small voice is heard, 
As severed leaves drop on the rustling sward. 
Last — winter comes, to lay thy glories bare ; 
Yet thy unbending trunks stand proudly there* — 
Huge, grey, and gnarlei|kwith their fantastic arms. 
Or white, and sparkling in a world of charms. 
Spring, — summer, — autumn, — winter rule thee 

ever : 
Thy vesture changeth, — but thy beauty never. 
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BY BABBT COBNWALL. 

Must it be ? — ^Then farewell, 

Thou whom my woman's heart cherish'd so long : 

Farewell ! and be this song 

The last, wherein I say '* I lov'd thee well," 

Many a weary strain 

(Never yet heard by theeN hath this poor breath, 

Utter'd, of Love and Death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Oh ! if in after years 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 

Bid not the pain depart ; 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 

Think of me — still so young, 

Silent, though forri, who cast my life away. 

Daring to disobey 

The passionate Spirit that around me clung. 
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Farewell again ! — and yet 

Must it indeed be so ? — and on this shore 

Shall you and I no more 

Together see the sun of the Summer set ? 

For me, my days are gone ! 

No more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 

Chaplets to bind my hair. 

As I was wont : OA, H was for you alone ! 

But on my bier I'll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty pale and wan. 

Martyr of love to man, 

And, like a broken flower, genilY decay. 



MIDNIGHT. 

Now all is hush'd, as nature were retired. 

And the perpetual motion standing still ; 

So much she from her work appears to cease. 

And ev*ry jarring element's at peace : 

All the wild herds are in their coverts couch'd ; 

The fishes to their banks or ooze repair'd. 

And to the murmers of the waters sleep : 

The circling air's at rest, and feels no noise. 

Except of some short breaths upon the trees. 

Rocking the harmless birds that rest upon them. 
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"YES AND NO." 

BT THE AVTHOB OF << PRITATB LITE," ETC. 

** A pleuant^irited lady— 
There ia little of the melsnoholj 
Element in her." 

** An absolute gentlemen— full 
Of most excellent differences.'' 

Skaktptart. 

If the- quaintness of antiquity can throw a charm 
and spell even over characters of a common-place 
order, then I may hope that the personages I am 
about to introduce to my readers will awaken a very 
keen and lively interest ; for the archives of the 
Herald's CoDege furnish no claims on this point by 
which theirs can be rivalled. Not only were their 
whispers heard under the vine and fig-tree of 
patriarchal thnes, but their counsels were breathed 
even in the sweet shades of Paradise. If their 
antiquity may claim our reverence, their ubiquity 
must excite our wonder. From the frozen regions 
of the pole, to the burning climes of the equator, 
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they are known and listened to. They are found 
in the woodland council of the Indian chief, when 
the calumet of peace, or the bloody hatchet of war, 
is about to be sent to a distant tribe ; they talk with 
the wild Arabs of the desert beneath their cur- 
tained tent; they are present amidst the black 
eyes, rich turbans, and flowing robes, of the solemn 
divan ; they whisper to the grave and sententious 
Mandarins, who are found in the ceremonial hall 
of Fum Hoam ; they kindle the bright blaze of 
eloquence in the British forum, and inspire thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn ; they are found 
near the throne of the king, and in the hovel of 
the beggar — round the domestic hearth, and in the 
banqueting hall; though ranged under different 
banners, though competitors and rivals, they fre- 
quent the same spots, and haunt the same places. 
These denizens of the antique world — these ranger^ 
of the earth — these dwellers in the city and the 
camp, the palace and the cottage — this pair, united 
and yet separate, are known in England by the 
names of Fes and No. Their aspect and manner 
present a singular contrast ; a smile beams in the 
eye, and plays round the mouth, of Fe8$ her 
countenance is open and joyous ; her manner 
bland, playful, and gentle ; and the tone of her 
voice — music to the ear. In her happier moments 
she is enchanting as Calypso herself. 
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The aspect of No is grave and forbidding ; sel- 
dom he smiles, and then in such a sort as one who 
mocks himself that he is moved to smile at any 

thing; his manner is sedate and unbending his 

voice clear, but somewhat harsh. His partizans, 
indeed, trace the lines of thought and wisdom in 
his ample forehead, and discover an expression of 
benevolence beaming forth amidst the unattractive 
gravity of his demeanour ; and they declare that 
weakness lurks in the ever ready smile of Fes, and 
may be traced in the cadence of her dulcet voice. 

Though the torch of discord is sometimes kindled 
by the agency of this pair, yet the parlies them- 
selves rarely come to an open rupture. Now and 
then the equanimity of Yes is disturbed by the 
quiet expression of triumph which appears in the 
features of iVo, wheii he has successfully played 
the part of a privy counsellor ; and she accuses 
him of taking a malignant pleasure in crushing the 
wishes of the human heart, and destroying the 
blossoms of hope and happiness. 
' " You have haunted me," said she, on one of 
these occasions, '^from the creation of this fair 
world to the present moment, and I begin to be 
weary of your irksome presence ; if I could per- 
suade you to retire from the scene, and leave me 
to range the world alone, the golden age would be 
restored. This is no idle boast: I appeal to deeds. 
19 
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Look at that happy child, bounding like a fawn 
across the sunny mead, his hair pranked tvith 
daisies, frolic in every feature and gesture; he 
asked a boon, and I have called up the bright 
sparkle of his eye, and made his heart dance with 

joy. Look at that lovely maiden ^the tear of 

rapture trembles on her cheek I Does he love me ? 
has been the fond question of her heart, and I have 
kindled the mantling blush of extacy — I have 
called up the bright beam that shines but once on 
< life's dull stream' — ^I have lighted up her land 
scape and skies with the rich hues of hope and 
joy. Look at that tender mother bending over 
the sick couch of her only child ; scarcely dared 
she breathed the timid enquiry, Will he live ? — 
but I have awakened the feeling of devout thank- 
fulness, which lifts her heart from earth to heaven 
— ^I have banished the haggard form of grief, 
and turned her mourning into joy." 

<< Charming !" exclaimed her rival ; ^< you talk 
finely, and paint a most engaging portrait of your- 
self; but, like some other artists of my acquaintance 
you have omitted every defect. I am sorry to 
disturb your self-complacency ; but, to speak plainly 
I have discovered you to be, on a thousand occa- 
sions, the very mother of mischief. I have seen 
honesty and principle sacrificed to your timid 
counsels ; I have seen fortune and reputation melt- 
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ing and fading away under the influence of your 
fatal felicity ; I have seen truth blush, and con- 
science tremble for you ; you have led countless 
multitudes back to the city of destruction, as you 
did poor Pliable in the olden time, TaJk not of 
your virtue — it is the virtue, not of principle, but 
of accident ; to-day it will lead you to bow at the 
altar of the true God — to-mo^ow, at the shrine of 
the world's idol. It becomes you rather to be 
humble, at the recollection of your mistakes and 
weaknesses, than to boast of deeds which cost no 
eflbrt and demand no sacrifice." 

« I do not aspire," replied JPc«, << to play the 
part of Mentor to the world : I point to paths of 
peace and pleasantness, and throw down the bar- 
riers that would obstruct an entrance ; and then 
my task is ended. Your grave pretensions and 
austere demeanour may fit you for such an office. 
It is your vocation to frown and school. I only 
beg leave to hint that I have often seen obstinacy 
link his arm most lovingly through yours, and good 
sense fly oflf into the back-ground at the sound of 
your voice. I have seen you throw down the apple 
of discord, for no one reason but to indulge your 
own crabbed humour in seeing it picked up ; and 
80 little are you skilled in the art of calling things 
by their proper names, that this obstinacy you 
designate firmness, and this dogged mood, inde- 
pendence." 
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<<I pretend not to have passed through the 
world without contamination/' replied No ; << hut 
compare our principles — PliabUity is yours — 
Decision is mine. I teach and practice self-denial 
— you teach and practice self-indulgence ; which 
is hest calculated, in a world like this, to lead .to 
excellence ; let facts decide." 

<< The virtues of decision I*' exclaimed the fair 
lady, with a gay smile ; << keep them all to your- 
self, < most potent, grave, and reverend signor !' I 
desire not to participate in their fame — I desire no 
share in the virtues that trample on human sym- 
pathies, and triumph over human feelings : — such 
virtue as Brutus exercised when he witnessed the 
execution of his sons — such virtue as Manlius 
displayed when he condemned his gallant hoy — 
such virtue as Frederick practised towards the 
hrave general who had fought and conquered by 
his side, when he permitted him to keep the fatal 
taper a-light a single minute, only that he might 
tell the beloved wife of his bosom that to-morrow 
he must die the death of a traitor ! I claim no 
kindred with such minds : I would rather claim it 
with the noble Coriolanus, whose stem purpose 
melted at the sight of a mother's tears. Keep 
your darling virtue ; and kind, courteous, loveable 
pliability, shall be mine !" 

<< It is the curse of weak minds to confound 
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what is essentially difierent," observed No $ <« to 
argue from the abuse of a principle against the 
principle itself, and thus plunge into a maze of 
error. To every duty there is a limit, and an 
important part of the fulfilment of duty consists in 
keeping the boundary-line well defined; a weak 
or vulgar mind is incompetent to the task; it 
requires clear, sound, just judgment — a gift at once 
rare and invaluable. The obstinacy of uncon- 
trolled self-wilJ, and the decision of a sound, well- 
ordered mind, are perfectly distinct. The one is 
reflective, the other capricious ; the one is firm, 
the other tyrannical ; the one can be prompt and 
gracious as Pliability herself, at the call of benevo- 
lence, or the whisper of duty — the other is intent 
only upon satisfying the cravings of self-will. 
Without decision a human being is a pitiable atom, 
the sport of contrary and casual impulses. It was 
decision that won liberty for England, on the plain 
of Runnymede — it was decision that rescued Swit- 
zerland from the grasp of a tyrant — ^it was decision 
that tore away the tinsel trappings of Popery, and 
showed the fair fabric of the Christian church in 
all its beauty and simplicity — it is decision that 
concentrates the powers of genius, and shows what 
man can do ; it controls the < freaks of ability,' and 
prevents waste of mind, of time, and of energy ; it 
gives dignity to character and usefulness to talent. 
19* 
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The roost noble and affecting instances of self- 
devotedness-^of the moral sublime, have been the 
result of calm dQ.cision. Let us contemplate Cur- 
tius, deliberately leaping into the flaming gulf to 
save his country — Guyon, of Marseilles, encoun- 
tering death in its most loathsome form, to stay the 
plague that desolated his native city — and, if I 
may avail myself of the poet's vivid dreams^let me 
instance 

' The seraph, Abdiel, faithftil foand 

Among the faithless, faithfal only he ; 

Among innnmerable false, nnmoved. 

Unshaken, nnsednced, nnterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his loYe, his zeal; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wronght, 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind.' 

Reflect upon these instances, and deny, if you can, 
the moral beauty — the sublimity of decision. 
Pliability may be graceful and winning, but it 
requires the control of a watchful eye and vigilant 
conscience. It is fit only for a holiday state of 
things — it will not do in this work-a-day world ; 
it often makes us linger and loiter in the path of 
duty, or turn into by-ways that lead us far away. 
You will tell me, perhaps, that I preach ; but, in 
the atmosphere of this world, Pliability dwells 
amidst contagion, and wears no antidote to secure 
her from the fearful -risk. We breathe not here 
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the pure air, we hear not the holy soundsl of Pan- 
dise. Contaxnination Is easy : — and it is the least 
difficult of all things < to follow the multitude to do 
evil,' If you consult the oracles of truth, you will 
find that, as there is little moral beauty, so there is 
little spiritual beauty of character without decision. 
When the harp and the dulcimer, the sjckbut and 
psaltery, sounded in the plains of Dura, would not 
Pliability have bent her knee, in graceful homage, 
to the'splendid idol ? Contemplate the characters 
of those who will ^ shine as stars for ever and ever ;' 
and you will find them distinguished by the holy 
boldness of decision. Patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, reformers, martyrs — in all it shone conspic- 
uous. Decision will not surrender a single 
moment to indiflerence or delay — he keeps the 
goal in view, and quickens his steps, because Hme 
is short, I will acknowledge, my fair rival, that 
you are engaging, and that I am repulsive ; but it 
is certain that those who cannot ensure my voice 
and command my service in the moment of need, 
will achieve nothing great, nothing honourable, 
nothing valuable. They will never be enrolled 
among the benefactors of their fellow-men — ^they 
will never fill a niche in the temple of fame. The 
laurel crown, the deathless name, the martyr's 
glory, are not for them ; they may tread the prim, 
rose-path of dalliance, but they will never climb 
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the steep ascent that brings them nearer to heaven 
and whence its glories are more distinctly seen." 

<< Hear— hear I < Sir Oracle has spoken I' " ex- 
claimed his lively auditress, with a look of mock 
gravity. 

This playful sally was listened to in dignified 
silence, and the disputants separated, to meet 
again in a few hours, and do battle at St. 
Stephen*s. 



SONNET. 

In summer days, when summer skies shone 

bright, 
Love came to me with archly smiling mien, 
A butterfly his infant hands between ; 
^< And, oh," he cried, ^« survey this form so light, 
Its beauteous azure wings tipped over with white ; 
It beams of pleasure, gay and sweet, I ween, 
Is not like me this lovely being seen. 
Do we not both to ceaseless joys invite ?" 
"True, true,'fair Love !" I answered, "and add this. 
In nought so much art thou resembling seen 
This emblem fair of immortality ; 
Than that when caught, like it, your beauties cease. 
Having like it, assured too credulous men 
Of immortality, like it you die l" 
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BY B. BUSTON. 



Ah ! think, if June's delicious rays 

The eye of sorrow can illume, 
Or wild December's beam less days 

Can fling o'er all a transient gloom ; 
Think, that if skies obscure or bright, 

Can thus depress or cheer the mind ; 
Ah ! think, 'midst clouds of utter night, 

What mournful moments wait the Blind. 

And who shall tell his cause for woe. 

To love the wife he ne'er must see ; 
To be a sire, yet not to know 

The silent babe that climbs his knee : 
To have his feelings daily torn. 

With pain, the passing meal to find ; 
To live distress'd, and die forlorn, 

Are ills that oft await the Blind. 
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When to the breezy uplands led, 

At nooDy or blushing eve, or morn, 
He hears the red-breast o'er his head. 

While round him breathes the scented thorn : 
But oh ! instead of Nature's face, 

Hills, dales, and woods, and streams combined ; 
Instead of tints, and forms, and grace, 

Night's blackest mantle shrouds the Blind. 

If rosy youth, bereft of sight, 

'Midst countless thousands, pines unbless'd. 
As the gay flower, withdrawn from light, ' 

Bows to the earth where all must rest : 
Ah ! think, when life's declining hours 

To chilling penury are consign'd. 
And pain has palsied all his powers. 

Ah ! think what woes await the Blind. 



Virtue is of no particular form or station : th6 
finest outlines of the human frame are frequently 
filled up with the dullest wits. A little diamond, 
well polished, is always of greater value than a 
rocky mountain, whatever may be its size and 
extent. 
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BY D. W. BELISLE. 



Proscribed as are the Gipsy race, 

As every history telle, \ 
And fallen by their own disgrace, 

Yet, still, they have their Belles. 
These are a sort of mythic nymphs. 

And known by various names. 
But, frequently appear by glimpse. 

To effect their swindling games. 



They roam about from place to place, 

A distinctive sorcerous band, 
Engaging in the hunt or chase, 

Or pillaging the land. 
Their belles are frequently array'd, 

With jewels rich and rare, 
And are the goddess of their trade 

In plundering every where. 
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Like Indians, in a simple tent 

Reared rudely in the wood, 
Their wandering, thieving lives are spent. 

In search of clothes and food. 
Or, when compelled hy stringent laws 

To lahor for their hread. 
They choose some simple trade, because 

That is the course they're led. 



Their lives, unmark'd by moral deed. 

Unchecked by its restraint. 
Is such, that, whatso'er they need. 

They take without consent : 
E'en horses, children, anything, 

Whatever their fancies claim, 
They rudely seize and homeward bring 

With neither fear nor shame. 



They care not for the Sabbath day, 

Nor for the works of God, 
To Him they seldom kneel to pray. 

Or bless His Holy Word ! 
Of all the attributes devoid 

That make us happy here. 
Their time is constantly employed 

In plundering far and near. 
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Their belles are fair ; and, if all could . 

Be rescued from the state 
In which they are, how much of good 

Might every one create ! 
Here then, is room for us to bless, 

Enough for all to do- 
To speak forth words of tenderness, 

And lead our lives anew. 



SONNET. 

BT GEOBGB FLBTCHEB, ESQ. 



Uncultured youth, in thoughtless riot spent. 

Is like a field neglected in the spring. 
Whose scanty flowers with many weeds are blent. 

No glorious harvest is it doomed to bring. 
But oh ! the early cultivated mind 

Some well tilled garden of the South may seem, 
Where mingled flowers and fruits we ever find. 

And loveliness and fragrance are no dream :— 
But flowers and fruits terrestrial still decay. 

Nor shall their charms /or ever be renewed ; 
The very soil they deck shall pass away ;— 

Not so the merits of the wise and good. 
Fruits of the soul alone shall know the tomb, 

But through a blest eternity shall bloom 
20 
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THE BITTER WEDDING. 



A SWISS LEGEND. 



BT J. H. WT88. 



One fine summer morning, many hundred 
years ago, young Berthold set out with a very 
heavy heart from his alpine hut, with the view of 
reaching in the evening the heautiful valley of 
Seibenthal, where stood his native village, and 
where he designed to be an unknown and silent 
guest at the dancing and festivity of certain merry 
makers. 

" Ah, heavens !" sighed he, " it will be a bitter 
wedding : had I died last spring it were better 
with me now." 

" Fiddle faddle !" exclaimed a snarling voice 
from the road side. ^« Fiddle Faddle ! Where 
Master Almerich touches his fiddle, there it goes 
merrily — there is the hurly burly, dirling the bot- 
toms out of the tubs and pitchers I Good morning, 
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my child ! Come, cheer up, my hearty, and let 
us trudge on together in good fellowship !" 

The young herdsman had stopped when he 
first heard the croaking voice, and now he could 
not speak for laughing. An odd-looking dwarfish 
figure, mounted upon one leg and a half, atid 
propped upon a crutch, with a nose as long as 
one's thumb, made half-a-dozen wry faces as he 
hobbled up quite out of breath from a foot-path on 
the left side of the road. Behind the dwarf trailed 
an enormous fiddle, on which Jay a large wallet, — 
appurtenances which seemed to be attached to the 
little odd figure by way of ballast, lest the rush of 
the wind down the valley should sweep it away. 

" Good morning !" Berthold at last roared out ; 
" you are a merry fellow, Master fiddler, and shall 
be a comfort to me to-day. In spite of my misfor- 
tunes I could not help laughing at the sight of you 
and your hugeous fiddle. Take it not amiss ; a 
laugh has been a rare thing with me for many a 
day." 

"Has it, indeed," rejoined the dwarf; "and 
yet so young I Perhaps you are heart sick, my 
son ?" 

" Yes, if you will call it so," replied the herds- 
man. "Here, in our mountains and valleys, a 
great many fellows run about, fancying themselves 
in love, while they are all the time eating, drink- 
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ing, and sleeping, as sound as any marmot, and in 
one year's time will easily pass from Margaret to 
Rosamond. That is ail a mockery ; I would much 
rather die than forget Siegelind, — though with me 
all rest and joy are for ever gone." 

"Aye, aye," replied Master Almerich, "I 
thought you were going to the dance, my hearty. 
I heard you crying out of a bitter wedding, and I 
thought to myself, '< aha, he does not get the right 
one." ' 

"Ah, Jfhat's true enough," replied Berthold; 
" he does not get the right one, — that Hildebrand. 
I will tell you the whole matter, Master Ahnerich, 
as you seem to be going the same way, if I under- 
stood you aright." 

"Ah, yes, good heavens!" sighed the dwarf; 
<' surely, surely, if I had only got a pair of stout 
legs ; look you here, my dear child, what a mise- 
rable stump is this for crawling down the moun- 
tain ! I am asthmatic too, and my throat has been 
enlarging these last fifty years ; and that wallet 
has galled my back sore all yesterday in climbing 
over the rough hills— Heaven knows when I shall 
get to the wedding ! There was such a talking of 
that feast on the other side of the mountain that 
thought I ig^ myself, I will go thither also and make 
some money ; so I took my fiddle and began to 
crawl up the ascent ; yesterday I became quite 
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exhausted, and now I must lay me down here by 
the side of the road and submit to fate. Tell me 
all about the wedding when you return, my hearty, 
— ^if the wolves have not swallowed or hunger 
killed me before that time." 

With these words the dwarf, apparently ex- 
hausted, sunk down with a deep and melancholy 
sigh on the nearest stone, threw his bundle on the 
grass, and stretched out his bony hand as if to take 
a last farewell of young Berthold, who in silence 
leaned upon his staff, gazing on the fiddler and 
quite unable to comprehend what ailed him. 

<< Master," began the herdsman, " how you 
sink ! you have left all your gay spirits at home. 
Ahhough it is a weary journey for me as well as 
you, I will yet endeavour to carry your wallet and 
fiddle, so I may enjoy your company on the road. 
You must really hear what presses upon my soul, 
—perhaps I may obtain some relief in speaking it 
out, and you will have some pithy word of comfort 
for me." 

The dwarf thanked him heartily for his kind 
ofier, and quickly transferred his waUet and fiddle 
to the stout shoulders of the herdsman, — then took 
his crutch, whistled a merry tune, and trudged 
gaily on by the side of Berthold. 

« It is a long story, this wedding," began the 
herdsman ; << but I will be as brief as possible, for 
20* 
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it Still grieves me to the heart when I think about 
ity and whoever can understand it at all, under- 
stands it soon, — my sufiering will never be at an 
end, though I should talk the whole day about it.'* 

" In the village there, below us, old Bemhard 
has a pretty sweet girl of a daughter, Siegellnd ; 
he has lived for many years in a nice little cottage, 
and his wife Gertrude with him, close by the 
stream, where the road strikes off in the wood. 
Their employment is to make wooden spoons for 
the herdsmen, by which, and the help of a goat 
and a couple of sheep, they gain a scanty liveli- 
hood. 

<< Last winter, having gone thither and got some 
ashen spoons and cups nicely cut, I thought with 
myself: that will do exactly, — my father is already 
old, and sends me with the cattle to the mountain 
in spring, and if I only behave there as becomes a 
herdsman, I will descend in autumn and marry Sie- 
gelind, and find myself a right free, happy man. 

" Ah, Master Almerich, my words do poor jus- 
tice to my heart ; my feeling always get the start 
of them and reason comes limping after ! 

« I beheld Siegelind, you see, moving actively 
about, — wearing a cheerful countenance late and 
early, — ail goodness and discretion from top to 
toe, and pretty too,— overflowing with gay spirits 
and merry songs without number : all that my eye. 
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my ear, and my heart drunk in smoothly, — she 
was satisfied, and the old people too ; so in summer 
I was to go to the mountains, and at harvest-home 
to the wedding, and she gave me this waistcoat to 
wear on the hills in remembrance of her. 

"Meanwhile the spring came, and old Bern- 
hard traversed the forest selecting the finest stems 
for his carving work, and exerting all his skill to 
provide us with fine furniture against the wedding. 

<< So one morning he was ascending the moun- 
tain merrily, through those ravines where there 
are some marvellous fine trees, when a little man, 
in an old sort of dress, hastened to meet him, 
screaming violently, and beckoning and calling 
him so earnstly that he could not but go with him. 
They soon reached a bam, where he found the 
wife of the little dwarfish stranger lying sick and 
in extremity. Her he relieved and cured ; but for 
me — bride, peace, and happiness were lost from 
that hour." 

«^ Ah, good heavens," exclaimed Almerich ; 
"you are talking bravely, whilst I am almost 
starving — hop, hop, hop^we are trudging inces- 
santly on, and my stomach is as empty as a bag- 
pipe, yesterday evening — nothing ; this morning., 
nothing ; oh that brave wedding dance ; the fiddle 
runs oflT, and Master Almerich is starving here !" 

" Now, now, the deuce l" bawled the herds- 
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man ; << what have you got here in this cursed 
wallet i Here am I toiling on with this plagued 
bag, rubbing the very skin off* my shoulder. I 
thought there were at least ham and cheese and 
fresh bread in it ; if not, why should I be smoth- 
ered under such a bundle of rags !*' 

" Softly, softly, my son l" replied the fiddler ; 
" there are treasures in it ; an old barret-cap of 
Siegefried, and an old sword-belt of Dieterich, and 

a couple of old leathern soles of Ylsan, child ! 

These are no every-day concerns, my hearty! 
They are all sacred relics to him who understands 
the thing ; they are worth a whole mountain of 
sweet wine, and seven acres of thick golden wheat 
to him who knows their value." 

<^ It may be so,*' said the herdsman ; <^ I only 
wish we had a few cups of milk in the place of 
your treasures ; but if it is so with your stomach, 
my good master, look you here, I have a mouthful 
of meagre goat-milk cheese, which I meant to 
serve me for the night ; but never mind, I am little 
disposed to eat.*' 

Berthold now produced his provision, and Al- 
merich devoured them as greedily as if he meant 
to swallow the herdsman after them by way of 
dessert. The bread was quickly devoured, and 
honest Berthold saw his supper devoured before- 
hand ; then the fiddler wiped his mouth, leaped 
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briskly up. was again in good spirits, and stumped 
away before the herdsman as freshly as if nothing 
had ailed him. All this, however, seemed very 
odd to Berthold, and when he again felt the annoy- 
ance of the wallet, he drew a sigh so deep that it 
echoed back from the neighbouring rocks. 

<^ Lack-a-day !" said Almerich again, <<the 
poor lad has lost his bride and his peace of heart ; 
I have been so concerned about him that I could 
not eat a bit !" 

^^That fellow could devour the Stockhorn,"* 
thought Berthold somewhat angrily ; << the club- 
foot is not in his right senses I believe." 

<^ It'was really too bad," began he at last, aloud ; 
*< the dwarf in the barn returned a profusion of 
thanks to old Bernhard, and said : < I am a foreign 
miner, and have lost the road with my good wife ; 
so I have nothing to reward you with for your 
kind services, save a little bit of cheese and a few 
draughts of wine. So take that, and remember 
the poor fellow who gave you what he -could, and 
will pray that heaven may reward you farther.' 

<^ To old Bernhard, the crumb of cheese, and 
the few spoonfuls of wine seemed poor enough, and 
he accepted the Httle bottle and piece of cheese 
only to get rid of the importunity of the dwarf, 
who would take no refusal. 

*TbeStockboni, a well known rock behind Erlenbach, in 
the Siebenthal. 
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^< Towards noon, Bernhard was proceeding to his 
Tillage ; the road was long, and feeling fatigued he 
lay down in the shade of a tree, took out the gift 
of the dwarf, and begun to eat and to drink. 
Meanwhile my evil stars bring young Hildebrand, 
the most miserly feUow in the village, in his way : 
<God bless you, father Bernhard!' ^ Thank 
you, my son.' Thus the conversation proceeded. 
The niggard sees the old man comfortably enjoy- 
ing his repast ; so he sets himself down beside 
him and takes a share. There they eat and eat 
for about an hour, — ^the wine never gets less, and 
the cheese is never done, and both behold the mi- 
racle till their hair stands on end. 

« All was now over, master fiddler, and poor 
Berthold was undone i 

<< Hildbrand chose words as polished as marble ; 
they went down with Bernhard as smoothly as 
honey ; my dear sweet Siegelind was pledged to 
the rich miser, wkh the tnarvellous cheese for her 
dowry. The old man was quite beside himself, 
—the young man talked finely,— they were to 
outdo the whole village and keep their secret to 
themselves ; I was called a miserable wretch, and 
the spirit of mischief just brought me into their 
way in time to hear the whole sad tftory." 

<< Ah, good heavens !" again exclaimed Alme- 
rich, << I am undone with cold ; it is turning a 
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cold rainy day, and my bones are too naked ! — 
Hew, hew ! how the storm blows into my very 
soul ! This day will be my death, — I thought so 
before. Go, my son, I give you the fiddle 'in a 
a present, — leave me the wallet here, I will 
stretch myself out to die upon it." 

<< The mischiefs in it !*' grumbled Berthold ; 
<< if matters are to go on this way, we shall be a 
year and a day hence still travelling this cursed 
road. Hark ye, old boy, you are an odd fellow ! 
with crutches, without meat and drink, and without 
a worsted coat, wandering through our rough coun- 
try, with a fiddle as large as a ton, and a wallet as 
heavy as seven three-stone cheeses ! That may 
indeed be called a tempting of providence I Why 
the deuce do you drag after you that ass's burden 
of old rubbish, and have not the convenience of a 
cloak in your bundle ?" 

^^ It is all very true," said Almerich ; <^ I am 
not yet accustomed to be the lame, feeble man you 
see me. Thirty years ago I skipped like a leveret 
over hiU^ and dales ; but now, farewell to friend 
Almerich, I shall never leave this place ; however, 
it is all one, — perish here or die there, a dying bed 
is ever a hard one, even though it should be of 
down and silk." 

"Now, really," replied Berthold, "you are too 
whimsical, fiddler ! The cold blast never hurts a 
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tough fellow who is accustomed to ran about the 
mountains, — there, slip into my coat and walk 
smartly on, for a shower is approaching and that 
rascally wallet is weighing me down." 

<< Patience, child, patience !" said Almerich, 
*< that coat is quite warm from your shoulders,— I 
feel very comfortable in it — slowly, gently ; your 
story of the marvellous cheese and wine has quite 
restored me to warmth — how did the matter go 
on?" 

^< Tou rogue and rascal," thought Berthold to 
himself, and then continued his lamentable tale. 

<^ How did it go on !-r-Gertrude sang to the 
same tune as her husband ; Siegelind grew sad and 
lost her colour and strength ; the old boy urged the 
matter, and Hildebrand too — Bemhard was anxious 
to get the rich and proud son-in-law, and was in 
great fear lest the enchanted wine should soon dry 
up, — ^the young fellow had money in his eye, and 
wished to turn the bewitched cheese to usury, — 
thus the wedding was determined on, and I was 
left in sadness upon my mountain. I tried to forget 
it ; I thought Siegelind could not have borne me in 
her heart, otherwise she would not, to escape death 
and martyrdom, have married the red-haired Hil- 
debrand. Last night I could find neither rest nor 
sleep upon my straw ; I must go and see her with 
my own eyes take that miser for her husband. 
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Near the village I will wrap up my head and dye 
my hands and cheeks with berries, so that nobody 
will know me ; and in the bustle of the wedding, 
when every thing is turned topsy turvy, not a liv- 
ing soul will care for poor Berthold. When all is 
over I will, so it please Heaven, become wise 
again ; or if not, my head will turn altogether, 
and that will be a blessing too." 

<< My good child," said the dwarf, << all that will 
pass over. Now, I perceive well that it is a hard 
journey and a bitter wedding too for you ; it is 
however good luck, my child, that you have me 
for a companion. I will fiddle till your heart leaps 
again ; your sorrow grieves me as much as if it 
were my own." 

Whilst talking thus a few drops of rain fell 
which proved the prelude to a heavy shower ; and 
although the travellers had already gone a consi- 
derable way, they were still far from the end of 
their journey, and gush after gush the rain poured 
upon their head, till the water run down from their 
hats as from a spout. 

Berthold trudged silently on, sighing frequently 
and heavily under his burden, — he could have 
sworn that it increased a pound's weight every 
step ; nevertheless it was impossible for his good 
nature to think of giving it back to the poor cripple 
in such a tempest. The moisture began to trickle 

21 
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through his waistcoat and run in a cold stream 
down his back ; he wished himself, the dwarf, and 
the wedding, all far enough, but stalked sullenly 
on through the mud as if he had waded through 
the highest alpine grass. 

The fiddler limped close behind him, croaking 
occasion&Uy through his raven throat an old spring 
song which told of sunshine, and singing birds, 
and pleasure, and love. He then drew himself 
snugly together, and expatiated on the excellence 
of the herdsman's coat, which he said was quite 
water-proof; next he called to Berihold to step lei- 
surely, to pay particular attention to the wallet and 
fiddle, and not to overheat himself. 

The herdsman would have lost all patience and 
courage a thousand times over in dragging his 
hundred weight of a load and playing the fool to 
^e crazy fiddler, if he had not been ashamed to 
throw away the burden which he had volunteered 
to carry, and^to forsake the person whose company 
he had himself invited. But in his heart he vowed 
deeply and solemnly never again to lend his coat 
> to a fiddler, nor give away his cheese, nor carry a 
fiddle and wallet, — and after all be mocked and 
laughed at by such an odd quiz of a fellow ! << If," 
thought he at last, <^ the upshot of all this is a 
fever in the evening which carries me quickly off 
—be it so,— it remains a bitter wedding." 
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After a few hours of raiD, the two companions 
leached the valley, where a swollen and rapid tor- 
rent rushed across their path, which had swept 
away every vestige of the little bridge that lead to 
the village, with the exception of a single small 
plank ; the herdsman heeded not the narrow foot- 
ing, and was stepping boldly across, when the 
fiddler began to roar out lustily about the dangers 
of the path ; << For my life and soul I will not 
move from this spot ! Neither cat nor rat could 
pass over there, — I would be a dead man if I ven- 

. tured on that cursed plank ! Let them fiddle yonder 
who can swim, — I wish I was in a down bed with 
my fiddle for a pillow !" 

<< Don't make such a noise about it!" cried Ber- 
thold ; ^<if our journey has led us as far as this, 
we shall surely get on a little farther ; if I have 
brought the fiddler this length to the bitter dance, 
I will also bring him to the wedding-house, — 
though I am a fool, I am nevertheless a good- 
natured one/* 

With these words the herdsman took ofi* the 

fiddle and wallet from his back, and supplied their 

place with the dwarf, whom he carried over as 

^^ gB^ily as a bundle of straw. Then he fetched the 

X^ddle, wallet, and crutch, which lay as heavy as 
so many stones upon his shoulders. 

« Well^ the best of it now is,'* said he, « that 
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we shall soon reach the village, — either my head 
is tumedf or that walJet is filled with flesh and 
blood, and Master Almerich's body is stufled with 
chaffl" 

<< Nonsense,*' replied the fiddler with a broad 
grin. <^ Ton have behaved well, child ; it would 
be a great pity if the bride yonder should not get 
you ; you have the genuine patience of the lamb 
in you, yet I perceive you have also strength 
enough, with your heart in the right place, and as 
much wisdom as there is any need of in the coun- 
try. .Come, let us paint your cheeks and take out 
the old cap you will find in my wallet, and the 
green waistcoat, and get that belt about you ; then 
take up the test of the things and follow me ; to- 
day you shall be the fiddler's boy, and not a living 
creature know you." 

The fiddler opened his wallet and threw out the 
disguise to Berthold, — shut it hastily again, — 
painted his face with cranberries and his beard 
and eyebrows with a bit of coal, and then they 
walked gaily on the last quarter of an hour towards 
the village. *" 

Evening wasf just coming on, and the sun broke 
outplgl at once from under the clouds, — ^the birds 
b^l^^to sing cheerfully, — the flowers opened their 
leaves as if to listen, and BerthoJd felt his clothes 
soot^ dried than if he had been sitting close to a 
largftr^re. 
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In a few minutes our wanderers mingled with 
the merry wedding guests ; noise and merriment 
was echoing all around, and no one looked sad but 
Siegelind, who kept her tearful eyes fixed upon 
the ground. The old fiddler was welcomed with 
shouts of applause ; the rain had prevented the 
arrival of the band of fiddlers and pipers who had 
been invited on the occasion, and every body pro- 
nounced it a piece of marvellous good luck for the 
wedding that Master Almerich should have got 
through. 

<< Now, children I" exclaimed the old boy, 
^< fetch us something to drink, and some cheese 
and bread, — and do not forget that youth who has 
dragged myself as well as my fiddle here to-day.'' 

The guests ran about to execute the old fiddler's 
commands, and even Grertrude and Bemhard seemed 
well pleased and brought whatever was on the 
table. Poor Berthold's heart was bleeding; he 
kept however eating and drinking that he might 
not be obliged to speak. Meanwhile the old fiddler 
put dry strings on his instrument, and began to 
tune it so stoutly that it thrilled through marrow 
and bone, and quickly drew the attention of all 
upon the musician. 

<< Bless me !" whispered Bemhard to Gertrude, 
*< upon my faith it is the very dwarf who gave 
me the bewitched wine and cheese ! Be gentle 
to him, wife, and say not a single word." 
21* 
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All at once the fiddler struck up so stoutly and 
briskly upon his fiddle that the very house shook ; 
blow upon blow, he commenced such a furious 
strain that the whole company leap up from their 
benches, and began dancing as if they were mad. 
^< Heigh ! heigh !" shouted the people, <« there is 
a fiddle ;" and every one capered and whirled 
through the wedding-chamber as if they danced 
for a wager« The young people led out the dance, 
atid the old ones hobbled as fast afler them as they 
could ; nobody remained in her place but Siege- 
lind — who wished herself ten thousand miles away 
from the merriment — and Berthold, who looked 
steadfastly and sorrowfully upon his beloved. 

In the midst of his fiddling, Master Almerich 
beckoned to the beautiful bride to step near to 
him ; << There stands a little bottle yonder where 
your bridegroom has been seated, and some old 
cheese with it, — ^I dare say it will not be the worst 
in the house,^*I would taste a little of it, — ^this 
playing makes me a little nice in the palate." 

The good-natured bride was little interested in 
the preservation of the precious articles ; she 
brought them and placed them upon a chair be- 
side him, thinking the old man might take as much 
as he could eat. 

The dwarf quickly laid his fiddle aside, raised 
the bewitched bottle in his right hand, and the 
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cheese in his left, and exclaimed with a loud voice : 
*< Weil, my good people, well, here's the health 
of that beautiful bride there and her sweetheart ; 
may she live long and joyfully I" 

*<Long and joyfully I" resounded through the 
room, while fifty bonnets and hats were tossed up 
into the air. 

But horror-struck and deadly pale did Hilde- 
brand and Bemhard and Gertrude become when 
they saw the wondrous wine and enchanted cheese 
in Almerich's uplifted fist. << Dares he — can he 
—will he," darted through their hearts ; but wo 
and alas ! in one turn of his hand, the glutton 
with his large ox mouth had swallowed the be- 
witched draught and marvellous cheese without 
leaving a morsel ! 

A roar of passion from the red haired Hilde- 
brand, and a gush of tears from Gertrude noW 
terrified the people ; while old Bernhard stood like 
one petrified. A cheerful smile flew over the 
countenance of Siegelind, and Berthold rose boldly 
from his bench, and stood ready to use his fists 
upon Hildebrand if he should dare to touch the 
fiddler. 

*< You rogue! you beggar!" at last exclaimed 
Hildebrand, *< who told you to give that old fool 
of a fiddler that gift of heaven ? You may now 
give your house and your bride too to the rabble ; 
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I do not care a straw for you and all that remains 
to you." 

With words of venom and execration, Hilde- 
brand rushed out of the room, while, silent and 
terrified, the outraged Bemhard and his crowd of 
guests looked after him. << I am a dead man T' 
at last exclaimed Bemhard, << my child and we all 
are ruined; the wedding feast and the adorn- 
ments are all unpaid ! Oh cursed, horrid miser ! 
bring me a knife— a knife !" 

<< A fig for a knife !'* exclaimed the fiddler ; 
<< there the bridegroom has just come, and has 
brought with him a whole wallet full of gold, — and 
the bride loves him with all her heart, — and the 
guests are still together, — and my fiddle is in glo- 
rious tune." 

With these words Almerich crippled forward to 
the half bewildered and yet joyful Berthold, and 
drew him into the circle ; he wiped his face with 
the skirt of his coat, and showed to the delighted 
bride and the astonished guests their well-known 
neighbour, who was dear and welcome to all. The 
wallet was hastily dragged forward, and Almerich 
having quickly opened the lock, behold pure red 
gold in coins and chains tumbled out from it, daz- 
zling the eyes of all with their splendor ; Old 
Bemhard and Gertrude embraced by turns the 
lovely Siegeliod and the ugly dwarf. Almerich 
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took his fiddle and struck up a tune which be- 
witched them all, and they danced till midnight in 
joy and glory. The musician then escaped, and 
left a whole house full of merry-makers around 
the two happy lovers, who, till their last day, a 
thousand times blessed the bitter wedding in which 
they had been so wonderfully united by the bene- 
volent lame dwarf. 



THB PALMETTO. 

Like the tall palm it shoots its stately head ; 
From the broad top depending branches spread : 
No knotty hmbs the taper body bears : 
High on each bough a single leaf appears ; 
Which shrhrel'd in its infancy remains, 
Like a clos'd fan, nor stretches wide its veins ; 
But, as the seasons in their circle run. 
Opes its ribb'd surface to the nearer sun ; 
Beneath the shade the weary peasant lies. 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rise ; 
Thus artificial zephyrs round him fiy. 
And mitigate the fever of the sky. 

GAY. 
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I SHALL THINK OP IT EVER. 

BT WILLIAM KBHNSPT. 
I. 

I shall think of it ever, 

The day when thy hand 
Waved adieu to the watcher 

Who wept on the strand ; 
My sole-cherished treasure 

The giddy bark bore, 
As it flew like a fleet-pinioned 

Dove from the shore ! 

II. 

There was gladness in heaven. 

And greenness on earth — 
The flowers flushed with beauty. 

The birds full of mirth— 
But the glory that Nature 

Around me had shed, 
Was as red roses wreathing 

The brow of the dead. 
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III. 

At Doon sailed the vessel ; 

Till sunset I lay, 
Giving sighs to the breezes, 

And tears to the bay : 
Till the moon's silent footstep 

Stole over the main. 
To the cold-hearted city 

I turned not again. 

IV. 

And other days followed 

As fervent as this. 
And both fondly promised 

Renewal of bliss. 
Still lives my afiection, 

Still lovely art thou — 
And ne'er shall I call thee 

Untrue to thy vow. 

V. 

Well I know m that bosom 

Deceit could not be — 
Twas the world proved the traitor 

To Mary and me. 
It chained me far distant, 

Her chaplet it wove, 
Which mocked at the altar 

The emblem of love. 
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VI. 

Though thou now art another's, 

Who should'st have been mine, 
Yet be Heaven's best blessings 

On thee and on thine ! 
If there's one whom I name not. 

It is not from hate ; 
If he love thee, I blame not— 

My feud be with fate ! 

vn. 

To that fete, unrepining, 

I'd bend— if on high 
It sprang from the wisdom 

Which rules earth and sky ; 
But the fond and the fitted 

Are doomed by a plan. 
Decreed by the pettiest 

Passions of man. 

VIII. 

'Mid the calm of this moment 

I feel what I've lostr— 
J And I cannot help grieving 

O'er hopes rudely crossed. 
All the peace of the present 

I'd give for the pain 
Of that parting, while dreaming 

I'd clasp thee again ! 
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